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It willall be rightin the Morning. 


When the bounding beat of the heart of love, 
And the springing step grow slow— 

When the form of a cloud in the blue above, 
Lies dark in the path below— 

The song that he sings is lost in a sigh, 
And he turns where a star is dawning, 

And he thinks, as it gladdens his heart and his 

eye, 

**It will all be right in the morning.” 


When the “strong man armed,” in the middle 
watch, 
From life’s dim deck is gazing, 
And strives through the wreck of the tempest to 
catch 


The gleam of the day-beam’s blazing. 

Amid the hard storm, there hard by the helm, 
He heeds not the dark ocean yawning, 

For that song in his soul,not a sorrow can whelm; 
“It will all be right in the morning.” 


When the battle is done, the heart unstrung, 
Its music trembling dying, 

When his woes are unwert and his deeds unsung, 
And he longs in the grave to be lying— 

Then a voice shall charm as it charmed before 
He had wept or waited the dawning, 

**They do love thee for aye—I’ll think as of 

yore’?’— 

**It will all be right in the morning.”’ 


Thus all through the world,by ship and by shore, 
Where the mother bends over 
The cradle whose tenant has gone before— 
Where the eyes of the love 
Look at the heart’s hidden lore—whatever the 
word, 
A welcome, a wail, or a warning— 
This is everywhere cherished—this everywhere 
heard, 
‘It will all be right in the morning.” 


Se a 





(> Reverend Joel Winch, an eccentric Meth- 
odist preacher, now dead, remarked that some 
of his hearers were very late in coming to 
church; he also had learned that a lady, who 
lived at a distance from the church, had in the 
course of the preceding week sold her cow and 
churn. On Sabbath morning he perceived her 
early at church, wearing a new dress and a new 
bonnet After he had commenced the services, 
some person entered who lived quite near to the 
church. Therefore, to give them all pretty ‘close 
fits’ he stopped short, and addressing those en- 
tering, said: 

‘Are you not ashamed to be so late to church 
living as near as you do, when here is a woman 
who walked two miles with a cow on her back 
and a churn on her head, and got here before 
services commenced?’ 
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THE ORPHAN CRIME. 








BY H. G. CHIPMAN 

From the Cincinnati Nonpareil. 

It was a cold stormy night in Decem- 
ber. The wind came in fierce gusts 
from the northwest, and flakes of snow 
fell thick and fast into the frozen streets 
of New York City. Few people were a- 
broad, and those who did venture out, hur- 
rid with a shudder along the almost des- 
erted marts, and drew their cloaks closer 
around them. 

In the third story of a wretched frame 
tenement on one of the darkest alleys in 
the city, were two persons, a girl and a 
boy. They were lying upon an old 
worn-out matrass in one corner of the 
room, and endeavoring to shield them- 
selves from the cold wind which came in 
through the broken window panes, by 
shrinking down beneath the tattered 
edges of the time-eaten quilt. Not a 
spark of fire was to be seen in the room 
and the only light came from the long 
dim wick of a miserable tallow canndle 
stuck upon the erazy mantle piece, and 
flickering in the strong current which 
swept through the apartment. The black- 
ened chimney place was dark and gloomy 
and the bricks were cold as the boulders 
in the street, 

The two children were orphans. One 
week before their mother had passed off 
the stage of existence, and had been bur- 
ied by the aid of the township. ‘The day 
after the earth had closed over her life- 
less form, the landlord came, seized whut 
little furniture there was remaining, save 
the old quilt and matrass,.which even he 
did not seem tothink worth taking, and 
gave the two lone orphans.notice that he 
should rent the apartment to some one 
else the first opportunity. 

The girlwwas the elder of the two, and 
was evidently unwell. A severe cold 
had been the result of her abode in the 
open room, anda hacking cough had 
seized upon her. The evening on which 
we have introduced them to the reader, 
severe pains were shooting through her 
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FAMILY 
fever. 


ally break from her parched lips, 
of her deep sufferings. 


telling 


ever,’ exclaimed her brother, as one of 
these groans escaped her unwilling lips, 
“let me go for a doctor.” 

“No, brother, I shall be better by mor- 
ning. If we only had some fire 
could warm this room a little, I know 
would he]p me.” 

“But we have no wood,”’ said the broth- 
er slowly. 

“{ know it. Ido not expect to have 
any fi re; | onlysaid zf we could have 
some,” and the poor girl burried her face 
in the quilt, and het scalding tears gush- 
ed freely down her cheeks. 

Slowly the brother threw the tattered 
covering off him, and sprung with a sin- 
gle bound to his feet. He was not over 
thirteen years of age, yet he might have 
been taken for one older, as witha flushed 
cheek and flashing eye, he took up his 
ragged cap from where it was lyingin a 
corner of the reom, and started towards 
the door. 

“Walter, where are you going ?”’ ex- 
claimed his sister eagerly, as she noticed 
these preparations. 

“Ellen, the world owes usa living and 
I am not going to starve and freeze any 
longer here. [ am going to beg some 
food and wood,” and ere the girl could 
reply, he had glided from the spot. 


The wind seemed to whistle shriller 
andthe hard snow flakes beat stronger 
against the roof as the lad, dressed in a 
worn out suitof clothing, descended the 
rickety steps which led to the alley below. 
He shuddered as the shrill breeze cut 
through his wardrobe like a knife, and 
drawing his cap closer down over his ears 
walked out of the alley, and merged into 
the wide street. With hasty steps he 
traversed over three or four squares, and 
suddenly came to where a large load of 
wood had been left lying upon the side- 
walk. He stopped and gazed about him. 

A light shone through the window of 
the elegant house in front of which the 
wood lay, aud with a faltering step, the 
boy ascended the marble steps and rang 


it 








| 
“Sister. you are worse to-night than | 
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head, her eyes were red and swollen, and | the bell. 
everything indicated the approach of a | were heard approaching the door, it open- 
In spite of every attempt she | ed, and the owner of the mansion stood 
made to resist it a groan would oceasion- | before him, who shivered and drew back 


MONTHLY. 


A moment passed, then steps 


| as the freezing air touched his face. 


' 





lw ane 
and | Wood to keep her warm 


| dead and we are orphans.” 


“What do you want?” he asked, in a 


peevish tone, as he beheld the form of 


the ragged orphan boy shaking with cold 
on the steps. 

“My sisteris sick at home and free- 
zing, | came to ask of you a stick of that 
Our mother is 


A look of deep scorn settled upon the 
face of the rich man, as he angrily ans- 
wered, ‘Begone, | have as much use for 
my wood as | want, without giving it a- 


| way to ae 


“But, oh, sir, Ellen is freezing.”? The 
door dloued with a heavy slam in his face; 
the orphan stood alone upon the wealthy 
man’s steps, the cold night wind still 
sweeping around his shivering form, and 
the driving snow still {falling faster and 
denser into the street. 

For an instant he stood as one bereft 
of every hope then raising his eyes tow- 
ard Heaven, he muttered,” God forgive 
me for the deed,” and descended the steps. 

Once more he stood upon the sidewalk 
beside the wood, and gazed long and ea- 
gerly around him. Not a livi ing soul was 
to be seen, and bending down he grasped 
a stick in his hands, raising it to his 
shoulders, again muttered, “Ellen must 
freeze or must I stead,” and ran hastily 
from the spot. 


Scarce had his form disappeared in the 
distance, before the window of the man- 
Sion was raised and the head of the own- 
er was protruded through it, shouted in a 
loud tone, “Watch, watch, watch. 

A moment or two sufficed to bring a 
hardy guardian of the night to the spot. 

“A boy has just stole some of my 
wood and carried it off.”’ 

“Which way did he go, sir?” 

“He ran down the street. Can’t you 
see his tracks in the snow?” 

“T see tracks going from this pile, sir.”’ 

“They are his; follow them; arrest the 
thief, and I’ll appear against the thief, 
in the morning.” 


The window fell hiding the rich man 
from view, and the watchman followed 
the footsteps from the spot. 


| 
| 
| 


1 
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With hasty step Walter traversed the | 


distance between him and home. 


ascen- | 
ding the rickety s 


wrenched off a| 
piece of board as he went up, and eunter- | 
ed the room. His sister stll shivering 
beneath the quilt, and going to work the 

brother soon had a fine fire bls izing on the 
hearth. ‘This done, his sister arose from 
the bed, tottered to it, and the lonely or- 
phans side by side, sat hove ering before | 


tairs, 


it. ‘They had not been Seated thes ten 
minutes, before rap, rap, rap, came a| 
knock upon the door. Walter shuddered | 


and turned pale, but rising to his feet he 
went and admitted the stranger,the watch- 


man. 


For a moment the guardian of the night 
stood and looked around him upon that 
apartment of squallid poverty, and then | 
rested his glance upon the wretched sis- 
ter. Thenslowly advancing to the 


1 


boy 
who had resumed his station bythe fire, | 
‘Seay ey EE re eee eae oS oF 7 
he laid his heavy hand upon his shoulder, 
. | 

and sternly exclaimed:— 

“You are my prisoner.’’ 

With awild cry, Ellen sprung from 
her seat, and clasped her brother in her 
arms. 


“(, sir you must be in fun,’’ she ex- | 


claimed, while fixed dosnaibants upon 


the watchman’s face, “what has Walter | 
done?” 
“He stole the wood with which that | 


fire is made, and | have followed hum from 
the pile by his tracks in the snow.’ 
“Walter, why it is not so. 

he is mistaken,” 


Tell him 
and she twined her | 
arms still closer around her only brother’s | 
form. 

“Ellen, he has spoken the truth; I did 
steal that stick of wood, but not until I | 
had asked for it, and was spurned from | 
the rich man s door. 
thief or freeze.”’ 

“O, God, thatit should come to this, 
weit llen, as her head fell upon 
her brother's bosom. 

“Where are your parents?” 
watchman, in a fal tering voice. | 

“They are both des ad, sir. We have | 
had not hing to eat for two days, and it 
became tan euld to live without a fire. 1 | 


| had to become a 


asked the | 


am willing to go to the watch-house, sir, | 
but what will become of Ellen? She is) 


sick now, and will die if left alone.’ | 
ch ie 
The watchman had not been in office | 
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| saw Walter arrayed at the 


| the lord of the mansion 
, | had taken the stick of wood, 
| purple and fine linen,”’ 


| left out. 


| this, was the 


| ings hurt-—they are lacerated. 


| would erect it. 


| the face of a person who has the 


———— 


long, and was not therefore a brutal man. 
His heart bled for the two lone orphans, 
and he said— 

“You need not goto the watch-house, 
nor shall your sister be left alone.— 
Come home with me to-night, both of you 
and | will get you something to eat.— 
Inthe morning I will take you before the 
Mayor. 

“God in Heaven bless you—you 
the only kind man we have seen 
our poor mother died.”’ 

The morning came 


are 
since 
and ten o’clock 
box in the 
Mayor’s office, to answer to the crime of 
theft. The orphan boy was pale, and 
still dressed in his thin ragged apparel, 


and looked more like an object to be pit- 
ted than one to be condemned. At aa lit- 
tle distance from him stood the accuser, 


whom he 
dressed in 
and looking sleek 
and fat upon his hoarded — 

He testified to the facts already known 
to the reader, save the boy’s piteous ap. 
peal in regard to his sick sister; this was 
When he was done, the watch- 
man also gave in his evidence, but ere 
he was through, informed the Mayor of his 
visit to the wretched room, and of what 
he there saw and heard. 

The Mayor pitied the helpless orphans, 


from 


| but the majesty of the law had been tram- 


pled upon, and as the proof was positive, 


| he sentenced the boy to three months in 


the House of Correction! And for what? 
For taking a single stick of wood froma 
man worth thousands, who refused to 
give the boy a stick to keep himself and 
sister from freezing. This, and only 
OrpHAN’s CRIME. 


Great Acr Tuis.—People don’t laugh 
a-days—they indulge im merriment. 
walk—they promenade. They never eat any 
food—they masticate it. Nobody has a tooth 
pulled out—it is extracted. No one has his feel- 
Young men do 


now- 
They don’t 


| not go courting the girls—they pay the young 


ladies attention. It is vulgar to visit any one— 
you must only make a call. Of course, you 
would not think of going to bed--you would re- 
tire to rest. Nor would you build a house—you 


that if gold leat 


OG It is said is spread upon 
stnall pox, he 
will not be pitted in the least Ths is worth 


remembering, if it be so 
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The Poor Girl and the Rich Manufac 
turer. 


In August 1840, an orphan girl, named Su- 
san Davis, aged eighteen years, and of unspot- 
ted virtue, left the emplopment of Mr. Will- 
iam Smedley, a manufacturer of worsted shawls 
&c., in Kensington, Philadelphia county. She 
left his employment to work fora Mr. Jones, 
in the same busiuess. A poor working gir), 
with nothing in the world but her industry, in- 
nocence and unspoiled honor, this Susan Davis 
seemed to have exercised the right of choosing 
for herself, and working where she pleased. 

It seems that she did not suit Mr. Smedley. 
A few days after she left his employ, he had her 
arrested on a warrant, and taken befose Ald. 
Boileau, on the charge of theft. She was taken 
to the office by the constable, followed by a 
crowd, aud thus before the eyes of the world 
branded as a thief. In the Alderman’s office, her 
desolate situation excited the interest of Mr. 
Flinletter, who defended her on that oecasion. 
Three or four witnesses were examined, but 
there being no evidence to implicate her with 
theft or crime of any sort, she was honorably 
discharged. 

From the Alderman’s office, the poor gtr], 
much agitated, wenthome. Fresh from the ex- 
citement of the scene in the street, and the dis- 
graceful charge in the Alderman’s office, she 
was too much agitated to resume her work that 
day. 

But Mr. Smedley was not yet daunted.— 
While sitting in her home; the poor girl was ar- 
rested by the same constable on another war- 
rant, and taken before Ald. Dare. She was lit- 
erally dragged through the streets. Her sobs 
attracted the attention of the passers-by. Bro’t 
to the office of Ald. Dare placed once more in 
the position of a convict felon, the Alderman 
promptly discharged her without a further 
hearing. 

Here it would seem that Mr. Smedley would 
have permitted the poor girl to rest—that he 
would have had some pity upon orphanage and 
innocence, and cease his relentless pursuit—but 
no. He charged Miss Davis with stealiug a 
small pieee, or a number of small pieces of yarn. 
And in the office of Ald. Dare; he declared he 
would spend $500 to put her in the peniteutiary 
That if he could not get a Kensington Alder- 
man to do his work, and bind her over as a thief, 
he would get one who would. 

On the evening of the next day, as she was 
returaing home from her work, she was confron- 
ted by Mr. Smedley, accompanied by an offi- 
cer, and arrested on a warrant issued by Alder- 
man Brazier. She was taken to that Alderman’s 
office, again dragged through the streets, Mr. S. 
following in trinmph—and at the office confron- 
ted with five arsix witnesses, and by Ald. Bra- 
zier honorably discharged. There was no evi- 
dence against her. Despite the witnesses—the 
earnest entreaties of Mr. Smedley the Ald. ac- 
ted like a man, and gave the poor girl an honor- 
able discharge. 

Here we have three arrests on two successive 
days. Here we havean unprotected girl, guilty 








a ——— — ———————————————————————————— 


of innocence and poverty, dragged three times 
through the streets, and three times branded with 
the name of thief. 

Had she stolen a hundred thousand dollars, in- 
stead of, (as alleged) a trifling piece of yarn, or 
eommitted a murder, she could not have met 
with more disgrace, more relentless pursuit, than 
she encountered from Mr. Smedley. But 3 Ald. 
true to the oath of office, and undismayed by the 
presence of the manufaclurer of worsted shawls, 
gave the accused girl an honorable discharge. _ 

After the scene Sfefore Ald. Brazier, a suit 
was got up against Mr. Smedley, by some 
friends, whom the desolate conditton of the poor 
girl had called to her aid. The object of this 
suit was to prevent further prosecution. The 
laws delay put it off from time to time; no 
doubt Mr. Smedley congratulated himself that 
his piece of yarn would not cost him any more 
trouble, and that the poor girl, whom he had 
three times arrested, would be forced to go 
without redress. But on Monday last, the case 
came up for trial] in the Supreme Court. 


What defence had Mr. Smedley there? Why 
the ground was assumed that he had the right to 
think that Miss Davis had stolen his yarn—he 
had a right, therefore, to arrest her three times 
—drag her three times through the streets with 
the threat that he would spend five hundred dol- 
lars to put her into the penitentiary. Several 
witnesses who had appeared before Ald. Boileau 
and Brazier, appeared again in tha court and 
swore that they had seen Miss Davis take tri- 
fling pieces of yarn. But even this paltry ex- 
cuse of Mr. Smedley’s conduct was knocked to 
pieces, for Ald. Boileau and Brazier, and consta- 
ble Hatfield, testified before the court, that no 
such evidence had been given by said witnesses, 
in the office of said Ald. 

Miss Davis proved an unspotted character by 
numerons witnesses. 

The Judge charged the jury that if Mr. 
Smedley had prosecuted the girl in good faith, 
and from an impression made upon him by the 
communications of others, that (even if her in- 
nocence was afterwards proved) it was the poli- 
cy of the law to protect those who prosecuted, 
consequently Miss Davis could not recover dam- 
ages; but if that said prosecution was commenc- 
ed and carried on by Mr. Smedley. from mere 


“malice” and without any reasonable cause, the 
jury ought to find a verdict for Miss Davis; and 
if they believed this to be the fact—that the wit- 
nesses had combined with Mr. Smedley to 
blacken the girl’s character, they were bound to 
give “exemplary damages. 

The jury, ina short time, rendered a verdict 
of “five thousand four hundred dollars,” 


Onn ene 


[> *Tommy,” said atoping father, a little 
“‘tight,”? to his son—-*Tommy, hic—my boy, 
mind your daddy, and ever walk in his—hic— 
footsteps.’’ 

‘*That might do, perhaps,” replied the juven- 
ile, “if I wanted to go into the corkscrew or 
Virginia worm fence business.’ 

The patornal guardian raised his cane, but 
Tommy dodged it. 








_———— 7? 
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A LEAF OF TOBACCO*'re 





JENNY LIND. 





From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 

And then, my friends, just think there’s naught 
exceeds 

The filth that from a chewer’s mouth proceeds: on 

Two ounces chewed a day ’tis said produce : Chere was once & poor and plain little 

A full half pint of vile tobacco juice; girl, dwelling in a littleroom, in Stock- 


Which, if continued five and twenty years, | holm, the capital of Sweden. She was 
(As from a calculation it appears, ) 


| 

BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 
a itll 

| From the Union Magizine, tor June. 

| 


With this foul stuff would near five hogsheads a poor little girl indeed then; she was 
fill, lonely and neglected, and would have 
Besides old quids, a larger parcel still; been very unhappy, deprived of the kind- 


Noram I with this calculation done, 
He in that time has chewed a half a ton: 
A wagon load of that which would of course 


ness and care so necessary to a child, if 
it had not been for a peculiar gift. The 
little girl had a fine voice, and in her 


Sicken a dog, or even kill a horse. ‘ : . 

Could he foresee, but at a single view, loneliness, in trouble or in sorrow, she 

oe he — destined in his life > chew, | consoled herself by singine. In fact, 

An¢ then the product of his work survey, | she sung to all she did; at her work, at 

He would grow sick, and throw his quid away. ; S 

Or could the lass, ere she had pledged to be her play, running or resting, she alway s 

His loving wife, her future prospects see; | sung. 

Could she but see that through his mouth would The woman who had herin care went 
— lo v Ti > day, and use 

In this short lite, this dirty, loathesome mass, i ut ™ 2 oe - ys — used to 

Would she consent to take his hand for life, lock in the little girl, who had nothing to 

And, wedded to his filth, become his wife? | enliven her solitude but the company of 





And if she woutd, say, where’s that pretty miss, | q cat. The little girl played with her 
That envies her the lips she has to kiss? 7 


Nor is this all, this dirty practice leads cat, and ane when . lady passed by.— 
To kindred habits, and to filthy deeds; She heard the voice, and looked up and 
Using this weed, an able statesman thinks, saw the little singer. She asked the 


Creates a thirst for stimulating drinks; child several questions, went away, and 
Full many a one (who envies him his lot?) fo 


Smokes, and chews, and drinks, and dies a sot. came back several days later, followed by 
If you would know the deeds of him that chews, | #0 Old music master, whose name was 


Enter the house of God and see the pews; Crelius. He tried the little girl’s musi- 
a ao parlor carpet, oe an cal ear and voice, and was astonished.—— 
oe ete ee tne, ae He took her to the director of the Royal 
Have all in turn been objects of abbse, Ss a 
Besmeared and stained with his tobacco juice. | Opera at Stockholm, then a Count Pune, 
I’ve seen the wall beside a curtain bed | whose truly generous and kind heart was 
Of one who chews tobacco, near the head, concealed by a rough speech and a mor- 
Bedaubed and blackened with the hateful juice, + ore 3 - i 
While near it lay old quids for future use; bid temper. Crelius introduced his lit- 


I’ve seon the woman who loved snuff so well tle pupil to the Count, and asked him to 
(How much she took no mortal tongue can tell) | engage her as “eleve’”’ for the opera.— 


Pick up old quids and dry them by the fire, “You ask a foolish thing!” said the 
And grind them up to satiate her desire. -: «ads s 
I’ve seen the bride upon her wedding gown Count grufily, looking disda nfully down 


The dirty pipe and filthy weed lay down, on the poor little girl. “What shall we 
And then prepare the hateful thing to smoke, do with that ugly thing? See what feet 


Before she had the nuptial silence broke; she has! And then her face! She will 
And like a daughter true of mother Eve, 


Her new-made husband she did not conceive never » presentable. ne we cannot 
Was constituted head, and not a limb, take her! Away with her . 
She smoked herself, an® gave the pipe to him; The music master insisted, almost in- 
And he, like Adam, with submission true, dignantly. “Well,” exclaimed he at last, 
Took from her hand the pipe and smoked it too. “if you will not take her, poor as I am, | 
a i aiiliaaline will take her myself, and have her edu- 
_ Og John Randolph visiting a planter’s wife | o4t6q for the scene ; then such, another 
in Virginia, found her surrounded by her female a cS endl 
neighbors, busily engaged in making up garm- | ©4F as she has for music is not to be foun 
ents for the Greeks, then objects of public sym- | in the world.” 
pathy. On leaving the house, he saw outside The Count relented. The little girl 


the porch a number of the lady’s little niggers, | was at last admitted into the school for 
all inrags and tatters. He shrieked out at once 


in his sharp, shrill voice, “Madam, the Greeks eleves at the opera, and with some eed 
are at your door, the Greeks are at yonr door.” culty a simple gown of black bombasin 
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was pr cured for her. 


musical education was left to an able mas- 


| 
The case of her | 


| 
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her voice, being overstrained, lost some- 
what of its freshness, and the public be- 


ter, Mr. Albert Berg, director of the song | ing satiated, no more ‘crowded the house 
ae : = . . ct: ' 

school of the operea. |'when she was singing. Still, at that 

Some years later, ata comedy given:| time, she could be heard singing and 


by the eleves of ‘the theatre, several per- 
sons were struck by the spirit and life 
with which avery young eleve acted the 
part of a beggar girlin the play. Lov- 
ersof genial nature were charmed, ped- 
ants almost frightened. Jt was our poor 
little girl, who had made her first appear- 
ance, now about fourteen years of age, 
frolicsome and full of fun as a child. 

A few years still later, a young debu- 
tante was to sing the first time before 
the public in Weber’s Frieschutz. 
the rehearsal preceding the ‘Spee 
she sang 
the membe 


common 


of the evening, si in a manner 
which made a the orchesta 
iam lay down 
their instruments to claptheir hands in 
rapturous applause. It was our poor, 
plain girl here again, who now had grown 
up and was to appear before the public in 
the role of Agatha. I saw her at the ev- 
ening representation. She was then in 
the prime of youth, bright and serene as 
a morning in May, perfect in form—her 
hands and arms peculiarly graceful—and 
lovely in her whole appearance through 
the expression of her countenance, and 
the noble simplicity and calmness of her 
manners. In fact she was charming.— 
We saw not an actress, buta young girl 
full of natural geniality and grace. She 
seemed to move, speak, and sing without 
effort or art. All was nature and harmo- 
ny. Her song was distinguished espec- 

ally by its purity, and the power of soul 
which seemed to swell her tones. Her 
“mezzo voce’? was delightful. In the 


as by 


once, 


night scene where Agatha, seeing her | 


lover come, treathes out her joy ina rap- 
turous song, our young singer, on turn- 
ing from the window, at the back of the 
theatre to the spectators again, was pale 
for joy. And in that pale joyousness 
she sang with a burst of outflowing love 
and life that called forth not the mirth but 
the tears of the auditors 


From that time she was the declared 
favorite of the Swedish public, whose 
musical taste and knowledge are said to 
be surpassed nowhere. And year after 


year she continued SO, though after a time: 


| ishing touch to her musical 


As | 


playing more delightfully than ever in 
Pamina (in Zauberflote) or in Anna Bo. 
lena, though the opera was almost deser- 
ted. (It wasthen late in the spring, and 
the beautiful weather called the people 
out to nature’s plays.) ‘She evidently 
sang for the pleasure of the song. 

y that time she sent to take lessons 
of Garcia, in Paris, and so give the fin- 
education.— 
There she ac quired that warble in which 
she is said to have been equalled by no 


| singer, and which could be compared on- 


| med 
| she charmed England. 


| tion. 


| rels and jewe's. 


ly to that of the soaring and warbling lark 
had a soul. 

And then the young girl went abroad 
and sang on foreign shores and to foreign 
shores and to foreign people. Shechar- 
Denmark, she charmed Germany, 
She wascaressed 
and courted everywhere,even to adula- 
At the courts of kings, at the 
houses of the great and was 
was feasted as one of the grandees of na- 
ae and art. She was covered with lau- 


; . 
noble. she 


But friends wrote of her 
“In the midst of these splendors she only 
thinks of her Sweden, and yearns for her 


friends and her people.”’ 


One dusky October night, crowds of 


| people (the most part, by their dress, 


| there she 





seeming to belong to the upper classes of 
society ) thronged. on the shore of the 
Baltic-harbor at Stockholm. All looked 
toward the sea. ‘l'here was a rumor of 
expectance and pleasure. Hours passed 
away andthe crowds still gathered and 
waited and looked out cagerly towards 
the sea. At length a brilliant rocket 
rose joyfully, far out at the enterance of 
the harbor, and wagggreeted by a goneral 
buzzon the shore. “There she comes! 

A large steamer now 
came thundering on, making its trium- 
phant way tarough the flocks of ships and 
boats laying in the harbor, towards the 
shore of tie “Skeppsbro.” Flashing 
rockets marked its way in the dark as it 
advanced. ‘The crowds on the shore 
pressed forward as if to meet it. Now 
the leviathan of the waters was heard 
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thundering near and nearer, now it relen- 


ted, now again pushed on, foaming and | 


splashing, now it lay stil!. And there, 
on the front of the deck, was seen by the 
light of lamps and rockets, a pale, grace- 


ful 


young woman, with eyes brilliant | 
with te ars, and lips radiant with smiles, 
waving her hasidke srchief to her fiiseide 


and countrymen on the:shore. 


It was she again, —our poor, plain,neg- 
lected little girl of former days—who 
came back a hice to her fatherland. 
But no more poor, no more plain, no 
no more neglected. She had become 
rich; she had become celebrated; and she 
had in herslender person the power to 
charm and inspire multitudes. 


Some days later, 
pers 


1 we read in the pa- 
Stockholm, an address to the 
public written by the beloved singer, sta- 
ting with noble simplicity that, “as she 
once more had the happiness to be in her 
native land, she would be glad to sing a- 
gain to her countrymen, and that the 
come of the in which she was 
this season to appear, would be devoted 
to raise a fund fora school where eleves 
for the theatre would be educated to vir- 
tue and knowled ge The intelligence 


of 


operas 


The first 
time she again appeared inthe “Somna- 
mbula” (one of her favorite roles,) the 
public, after the curtain had dropped, cal- 


the beloved singer sang there. 


led her back with great enthusiasm, and | 


received her, when she appeared, with a 
roar of “hurrahs.”” Inthe midst of the 
burst of applause a clear, melodious warb- 
ling was heard. ‘The hurrahs were hus- 
hed instantly. ‘No thought can con- 
ceive how I feel at my heart.”’ 


She has now accomplished the good 
work to which her latest songs in Swee- 
den have been devoted, and she is again 
to leave her native land to sing toa far 
remote people. Slice is expected this year 
in the United States of America, and her 
arrival is welcomed with a general fee- 
ling of joy. All have heard ‘of her whose 
history we have now silghtly shadowed 
out;—the expecied guest, the poor little 
girl, of former days, ~ the celebrated sin- 
ger of now-a- -days, the genial child of Na- 
ture and Art ian J RNY Lino! 


| tion for his calling. 
| professions we employ only those who 
| are properly trained for their 


| pect others to succeed. 


| ferent species of manures 


in- } 


MONTHLY. 


Agricultural Education. 

| The low condition of Agricultural Ed- 
| ucation, compared with the enterprise 
and zeal for improvement in other depart- 
ments of action, demands for it a hearing 
and place on all occasions like the pres- 
ent. 


One of the greatest embarrassments of 
the farmer is the want of a proper educa- 
In other arts and 
business. 

not ex- 
But why do we 
not apply the same logic and practical 
sense to agriculturel?’ We do not en- 
courage an uneducated physician or a 


The reason is evident. We do 


| merchant who is not master of his trade; 


why then do we expect mento succeed 


|in farming who know no more of the na- 


ture ofsoils, nor of the adaptation of dif- 


to the various 
kinds of grain, grass, vegetables, and 
fruits, than they do of the ne wly discov- 


| ered plants? 

[ cheerfully admit that there are honor- 
able exceptions in this country and in 
other parts of our land--farmes whashave 
brought science to bear on their practice; 


' | who succeed, and even acquire wealth, 
was received as it deserved, and of course | 


| while’ others destitate of such know! le age, 
the opera house was crowded ev ery time 


| are oppressed with poverty, 


al w ays 
doubt and mystery, and blown about 
every wind of doctrine. 

Education makes the difference; the 
former have some knowledge of the ad- 
aptation of manures and crops to their 
soils, and of the best system of rotation, 
and cultivation. But the latter work at 
the other end of the lever, and vainly en- 
deavor to supply the lack of mental cul- 
ture by physical powers. 

they plow and sow, but alas, for the 
reaping! Wherethey might have gath- 
ered an sbundant harvest the 2y obtain 
scarce enough to pay their labor; they 
supply the deficiency by mortgaging 
their farms which they imagine have run 
out; they talk of a change of business, 
but suspect not the real cause of their 


in 
by 





embarrassment, and of course discover 
not the remedy till their farms are gone, 
and with them the opportunity for emend- 
ment. The knowledge which they might 
have acquired in early life, or during 
those long winter eve enings,whic h are too 
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often sonal in idlenes s pee foolish chit- | 
chat, might have prevented their failure, 
and conducted them to « minence and af- 
fluence. 

Why have so many of our sons for- 
saken the farm, for the office, the coun- 
ting room, the ware-house, and the pro- 
fessions? Why such arush by sea and | 
land from homes of their childhood, for 
the glittering dust of California? Why 
have they drained 

“That fond attachment to the well known 


place, 

Where first they started into life’s long 
race, 

Which keeps its hold with such unfailing 
sway, 


We feel it e’en in age and at our latest day?’ 
Alas! What has driven them from the 
homestead overshadowed by the elms 
which their fathers planted, and under 
which in their boyhood they wrought out 
so many wonders! Why eat they no 
longer the ‘Old Nonesuch,’ or quench 
their thirst, from the“old aken bucket?’— 
Why? For that lack of interest and skill 
in farming, which would have rendered 
itas lucrative and honorable as other 
pursuits, and which education alone can 
supply. Such examples which have fal- 
len under our own observation, create a 
demand which | only reiterate, 
say that our farmers must be educated. 
“But our fathers were not educated, 
yet they were successful farmers.’’— 
True but they possessed advantages 
which we cannot enjoy; then the old soil 
was new, and of course more produtive; 
now when its fertility has been diminish- 
ed by succesive crops, it must be restor- 
ed and increased by artificial processes, 
to the success of which knowledge is in- 
dispensable. Besides, the progress of 
the other arts enables men to realise bet- 
ter profits than they received, and corres- 
ponding improvements not having been 
made in agriculture, labor has here been 
less liberally rewarded. 


“But we have'seen your book-farmers 
your deep plowing, your highly recom- 
mended subsoil plow turning up the stones 
clay and, gravel: we have seen your 
recipes for manufacturing manure, and 
have tried your nostrums for the destrua- 
tion of insects with fatal effect, for they 
destroyed not only the bugs, but also our 
vines. What dosuch ridiculous incidents 
prove? Simply, that there and men of 
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| little sense, and men ‘of no sense in this 
as well as every other vocation; and they 
are painful illustrations of the necessity 
lofa thorough education in agriculture; 
they teach us thata little lesrning is a 
| dangerous thing, and exhort usto drink 
| at the Pierian Spring. 
Others insist that common sense alone 
| is needful. But common sense such as 
they recommer.d, is a very uncommon 
thing—vet ifit were possessed by all 
why not rely upon it to make skilful me- 
chanics, artists and teachers as well as 
farmers? When common sense can 
manufacture a steam engine, construct a 
railroad or teach mathematics, we may 
expect it without the aid of science, to 
conduct successfully the operations of the 
farm. 





| 





Till then let us not rely upon common 
sense for miracles, nor offer it as an ap- 
| ology for ignorance or idlenees. Com- 
mon sense is as valuable as it is rare, 
but let us remember that it never yet made 
a plow, or planted an orchard, till it was 
properly instructed. 
The standard of agricultural education 
then, must be raised at least with that of 
other professions. Individual health and 


| happiness, the Commonwealth and coun- 


when I | 


try require it. Who can estimate impor- 
tance to the nation? I repeat it, agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufactures, and the 
arta, are all co-ordinate, separate links in 
one vast chain.—M. P. Wilder. 


A Canis ins, —Many anecdotes have 
been told bearing pretty hard upon the late 
John Randolph, some wholly fictitious, others 
not. Among them is the following: 


“On one oceasion, when the subject of ma- 
king appropriations for the public buildings was 
under consideration in Congress, Mr. Randolph 
rose, and as usual, spoke in opposition to it— 
appropriations had been frequently asked and 
granted—and still the buildings wentup witha 
stealthy pace: he wanted to see the end of it, 
and for this purpose he moved to refer the sub- 
ject to the committee on unfinished business. A 
workman inthe gallery close by, irritated at 
the opposition Mr R. had shown to what was 
to constitute his support, and unable to bear this 
taunt, cried out ina voice something like Ran- 
dolph’s, “And [ move, Mr. Speaker, hat the 
gentleman be referred to the same comn ines 
This severe retort upon the ill-formed and badly 
made orator from Virginia, set the whole House 
in a roar, and the Sergeant-at-arms was immedi- 
ately despatched to arrest the offender, but he 
disappeared and could notbe found. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


Oh, what is all this world to me, 
Now that my babe is gone— 

Fiom every thing I hear or see, 
The light of life has flown! 


It is not summer to my eyes, 
For summer’s sun is hid— 

He, who made fair the earth and skies, 
Sleeps neath a coffin lid. 


There is no verdure to be ssen— 
No flowers upon the lea; 


For he, whose smile made all things green, 


Hath no more smiles for me. 


Of my own spirit sad, 
And nothing can that charm renew 
Which made the earth look glad. 


Oh, he was such a lovely boy— 
So innocent, so fair; 

His every look so full of joy— 
Such sunlight in his hair; 


| 

' 

| 

| Now al! things wear the sickly hue 
| 
| That when he nestled to my breast, 
And looked up lovingly. 

{ thought no mother half so blest 
| In all the world as I. 
But now, alas! since he has died, 
All day and night I pine, 
And never was a heart beside 
So desolate as mine. 


Here are the toys his littie hands 
So sportively did use, 
And here his empty cradle stands, 
And here his tiny shoes: 
© 


Oh, take them, take them from my sight! 
Each sends a cruel dart— 


Sharpened by fatal memories bright— 
Into my bleeding heart. 


Take all away, since he is gone— 
Save one of his fair curls, 

And that shall on my breast be worn, 
Set round with costly pearls. 


But, like the diamond glistening bright 
Upon a withered wreath, 

Twill make more dreary by its light 
The wasted heart beneath. 


—(Graham for July. E. C. K. 
0S New, extensive, and rich plaster beds, 
have been discovered within a mile of the city 
of Grand Rapids, on the farm of Mr. Butter- 
worth, also within the corporation, on the land 
of James Scribner. They will provea source 
of much worth to the Grand River valley.. — 


Pursuit of Wealth. 


The engrossing nature of business, 
and its tendency to absorb every thought 
and feeling, to the exclusion of all that 
ennobles a man’s soul orexalts his mor- 
al nature, require counteracting influen- 
ces, which are to be found in rational, 
instructive amusements, in social inter- 
course, good books, a taste for the fine 
arts, the conversation of men of liberal 
and enlarged minds, the cultivation of 
the social affections, and the exercise of 
benevolence bothin feeling and action. 
Under these healthful and enlivening 
influences the generous impulses of the 
soul—honor, truth, charity and esteem 
for the good opinions of men—all that 
makes a man’s character respectable in 
society, would be preserved. Without 
these, the individual is in danger of ac- 
quiring the unamiable and repulsive qual- 
ities of the avaricious man, a character 
which has been condemned in all ages, 
ever since the foundation of the world. 
There is something forcible in the anec- 
dote told of a distinguished preacher, 
who, not being able to make any impres- 
sion upon a man’s understauding, wrote 
the word God on apiece of paper. “Do 
you see that?” said he to the individua’. 

“Yes.” He then covered it witha piece 
of gold. “Do youseeit now.” The 
effect was startling. The man saw at 
once that he had shut his eyes to all that 
was true and beautiful in the world, and 
most worthy of his devotion. 

[Dollar Weekly. 





{7 Mrs. Frances D. Gage, in a letter to the 
Ohio State Journal, gives her sex the following 
fair hits: 

“Two years ago I made a journey to New 
England, accompanied by my husband and also 
my father-iu-law,an old man of four score years. 
I have often seen the old man offer his seat to 
some hsle woman half or less than half his age, 
and seer her accept it as if it were a right,with- 
out even a passing notice of his gray hairs, or 
the right of years that entitle him to her kind- 
ness and attention. Once, and once only, a la- 
dy of queenly grace and beauty sprang from her 
seat as we entered, and with a voice that was 
musical in its very tone, said— 


‘Father, take this arm chair.” 


How my heart sprang to meet her in her an- 
gel goodness! Such has ever been our idea of a 
lady—which is synonymous with a true woman”’ 
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Gossip About Children. 


In a Familiar IK rss to the Editor. 


BY LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK. 





From Go s Ladies Book. 


My Daan Gopry.—I love children. 
used to think, when | was a bacheler, (it 
is a good many years ago now,) that 
there was something rather presuming 
in the manner in which doting fathers 
and mothers would bring their “we things’ 
around them, and, forthe edification of 
us single fellows, cause them to “mis- 
speak half-uttered words,’’ and to go 
through with divers little lessons in man- 
ners and elocution. Lut both the par- 
ents and the child:en were made so ap- 
parently happy by it, that | never could 
think as some of my irreverant compan- 
ions were wont to think, and to say, that 
it was a “bore.” No,I never thought 
or said that; but I did think, I remem- 
ber, as I have said, that there was a little 
bad taste and not a little presumption in 
such a course. 

I don’t think so now. 

When a father—and how much more 
a mother—sees for the first time the 
gleam of affection illuminating, with what 
the Germans call an “interior light,’’ the 
eyes and features of his infant child; when 
that innocent soul fresh from heaven a- 
bove, looks for the first time into yours, 
and you feel that yours is an answering 
look to that new born intelligence—then, 
I say, will you experience a sensasion 
which is not “of the earth earthy,” but 
belongs to the “correspondences” of a 
higher and holier sphere. 

I wish to gossip a little with you con- 
cerning children. You are a full grown 
man now,friend Godey, quite full grown, 
yet, you were once a boy; and I am well 
assured that you will feel interested in a 
few incidents which I am going to relate 
in illustration of my theme—incidents 
which I hope you will judge to be not 
unfruitful of monitory lessons to “children 
of larger growth” than mere girls and 
boys. 

Don’t you think that we parents, some- 
times, in moments of annoyance, though 
pressure of business or other circumstan- 
ces, forbid that which was but innocent 
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and reasonable, and perfectly natural to 
be asked for? And do not the best of 
parents frequently multiply prohibitions 


| until obedience to them becomes impos- 


sible? 

Excuse me; but all your readers have 
been children; many of them are happy 
mothers; many more that are not will be 
in God’s good time; and [ cannot but be- 
lieve that many who shall peruse these 
sentences will find something in them 
which they will remember hereafter. 

“The sorrow and tears of youth,”’ says 
Washington Irving, “are as those of age; 
and he is right. ‘They are sooner wash. 
ed away, itis true; but oh! how keen is 
the present sensibility, how acute the 
passing’ mental agony! * 

My twin-brother Willis—may his ashes 
repose in peace in his early, his untimely 
grave!—and myself, when we were very 
little boys in the country, saw, one bright 
June day, far upin the blue sky, a paper 
kite, swaying to and fro, rising “atid sink- 
‘ng, diving and curveting, and flashing 
back the sunlight ina manner that was 
wonderful to behold. We left our little 
tin vessels in the meadow, where we 
were picking strawberries, and ran into 
a neighboring field to get beneath it; and 
keeping our eyes continually upon it; 
“gazing steadfastly toward heaven,” we 
presently found ourselves by the side of 
the architect of that magnificent creation, 
and saw the line which held it reaching 
into the skies, and little white paper mes- 
sengers gliding along uponit, as if to 
hold communion with the graceful arti- 
ficial ‘bird of the pir’’ at the upper end. 

I am describing this to you as a boy, 
and I wish you to think of it asa boy. 


Well, many days afterward, and after 
many unsuccessful attempts, which not a 
little discomfitted us—for we tho’t we had 
obtained the “principle” of the kite—we 
succeeded in making one which we 
thought would fly. The air was too still, 
however, for several days; and never did 
a becalmed navigator wait more impatien- 
tly for a breeze to speed his vessel on 
her voyage than did we for a wind that 
should send our paper messenger _bediz- 
zened with stars of red and yellow paper, 
dancing up the sky. 


At last it pleased the “gentle and vol- 
uble spirit of the air” to favor us. A 
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mild south isd sprang up, and so deftly 

did we manage our machine, that it was 
presently reduced to a mere miniature 
kite in the blue ether aboveus. Sucha 
triumph! Fulton, when he essayed his 
first experiments, felt no more exultant 
than did we when that great event was 
achieved. We kept it up until “twixt 
the glooming and the mirk,” when we 
drew it down and deposited it in the barn 
—hesitating long where to place it, out 
of several localities that seemed safe and 
eligible, but finally deciding to stand it 
endwise in a barrel, in an unfrequented 
corner of the barn. 

I am coming now to a specimen of the 
“sorrows and tears of youth,” of which 
Geoffrey Crayon speaks. We dreamed 

of that kite in the night; and, far up in 
the heaven of our sleeping vision, we 
saw it flashing in the sup and gleaming 
opaquely in the twilightair. In the mor- 
ning, we repaired betimes to the barn, 
approached the barrel with eagerness, as 
if it were possible for the kite to have ta- 
ken the wings of the evening and flown 
away: and on looking down into the re- 
ceptacle, saw our cherished, our beloved 
kite broken into twenty pieces! 

It was our man Thomas who did it 
climbing upon the hay-now. 

We both of us “hated with a perfect 
hatred,” for five years afterward, the cru- 
el neighbor who laughed at us for our 
deep six month’s sorrow at that great 
loss—a loss in comparison with which 
the loss ofa fortune at the period of man- 
hood sinks into insignifficance. 


’ 


Other kites ‘indeed, we constructed; 
but that was the kite “you read of,” at 
“this present.” 

Think, therefore, O ye parents! al- 
ways think of the acuteness of a child’s 
sense of childish grief. 

1 once saw an elder brother, the son 
of ametropolitan neighbor, a romping, 
roystering blade, in the merest devilment 
cut off the foot of a little doll with which 
his infantine sister was amusing herself. 
A mutilation of living flesh and blood, of 
bone and sinew, in a beloved playmate, 
could scerrcely have effected the poor 
child more painfully. It wasto her the 
vital current of a beautiful bab which ooz- 
ed from the bran leg of thatstuffed effigy 
of an infant; and mental sufferings of the 
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child were based upon the innocent faith 
which it held, that all things were really 
what they seemed. 

Grown people should have more faith 
in, and more appreciation of, the state- 
ments and feelings of children. When] 
read, some months since, in a telegraphic 
dispatch to one of our morning journals, 
from Baltimore, if | remember rightly, 
of a mother who in punishing a little 
boy for telling a lie—which, after all, it 
subsequently transpired that he did not 
tell—hit him with a siight switch over 
the temple and killed him instantly; a 
mere accident, of course, but yet a dread- 
ful causality, which drove reason from 
the throne of the unhappy mother; when 
T read this, I thought of an occurrance in 
my sanctum only a week or two before; 
and the lesson which | received was a 
good one, and will remain with me. 

My little boy, a dark-eyed, ingenuous, 
and frank-hearted child as ever breathed 
—though, perhaps, “I say it who ought 
not to say it’”—still, I do say it—had been 
playing about my table, on leaving for a 
moment which, I found, on my return, 
that my long porcupine-quill-handled pen 
was gone. | asked the little fellow what 
he had done with it. He answered at 
once, that he had not seen it. After a 
renewed search for it, | charged him in 
the face ofhis declaration, with having 
taken and mislaid orlost it. He looked 
me earnestly in the face, and said. 

“No I didn’t take it, father.” 

I then took him in my lap, enlarged 
upon the heinousness of telling an untruth 
told that I did not care so much about the 
pen, and, in short, by the manner in 
which I reasoned with him, almost offer- 
ed him a reward for confession; the re- 
ward, be it understood, (a dear ome with,) 
of standing firm in his father’s love and 
regard. ‘The tears had welled up into 
hts eyes, and he seemed about to “tell 
me the whole truth,’ when my eye 
caught the end of the pen as it was pro- 
truding from the porttolio, where I my- 
self had placed it, in returning a sheet of 
manuscript to one of the compartments. 
All this may seem a mere trifle to you, 
and perhaps it is; yet | shall remember 
it for a long time. 


But | desire now to relate to you a cir- 
cumstance which happened in the family 
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ofa friend and correspondent of mine in 
the city of Boston, som ten years ago, the 
history of which will commend itself to 
the heart of every father and mother who 
has any sympathy with, or affection for, 
their children. ‘That is entirely true, 
you may be well assured. I was con- 
vinced of this, when I opened a letter 
from L. H. B , which announced 
it, and in the detail of the event which 
was subsequently furnished me. 


A few weeks before he wrote, he had 
buried his eldest son, a fine, manly little 
fellow, of some eight years of age, who 
had never, he said, known a day’s illness 
until that which finally removed him 
from hence to be here no more. His 
death occured under circumstances which 
were peculiarly painful to his parents.— 
A younger brother, a delicate, sickly 
child from its birth, next to him in age, 
had been down for nearly a fortnight 
with an epidemic fever. Inconsequence 
of the nature of the discase, every pre- 
caution had been adopted that prudence 
suggested to guard the other members of 
the family against it. But of this one, 
the father’s eldest, he said he had little to 
fear, so rugged was he, and so generally 
healthy. Still, however, he kept a vigi- 
lant eye upon him and especially forbade 
his going into the pools and docks near 
his school, which it was his custom some- 
times to visit; for he was but a boy, and 
“boys will be bovs,’”’ and we ought more 
frequently to think that it is their nature 
to be. Of all unnatural things,a reproach 
almost to childish frankness and inno- 
cence, save me from a “boyman!” But 
to the story. 


One evening this unhappy father came 
home, wéaried with along day’s hard la- 
bor, and vexed at some little disappoint- 
ment which had soured his naturally kind 
disposition, and rendered him peculiarly 
suscptible to the smallest annoyance.— 
While he was sitting by the firein this 
unhappy mood of mind, his wife entered 
the apartment and said: 

“Henry has just come in, andhe is a 
perfect fright; he is covered from head 
to foot with dock mud, and is as wet as a 
drowned rat.” 

“Where is he?’ asked the father stern- 
ly. 


“He is shivering over the kitchen 





fire. He was afraid tocome up here, 
when the girl told him you has come 
home.”? 

“Tell Jane to tell him to come here 
this instant,” was the brief reply to this 
information. 

Presently the poor boy entered, half 
perished with affright and cold. His fa- 
ther glanced at his sad plight, reproached 
him bitterly with his disobedience, spoke 
of the punishment which awaited him in 
the morning as the penalty for his offence, 
and, ina harsh voice, concluded with— 

“Now, sir, go to bed!” 

“But, father,’’ said thelittle fellow,’ “I 
wish to tell you—”’ 

“Not a word, sir; go to bed!” 

“] only wanted to say, father, that—”’ 

With a peremptory stamp and wave of 
the hand toward the door, and a frown 
upon his brow, did that father, without 
other speech, again elose the door of 
expostulation oy explanation. 

When his boy had gone sad and _sup- 
perless to his bed, the father sat restless 
and yneasy while supper was being pre- 
pared; and at tea-table, ate but little.— 
His wife saw the real cause or the addi- 
tional cause of his emotion, and interpos- 
ed the remark— 


“I think, my dear, you ought at least 
have heard what Henry had tosay. My 
heart ached for him when he turned a- 
way with his eyes full of tears. Henry 
is a good boy, after all, if he does some- 
times do wrong. He is a tender-hearted, 
affectionate boy. He always was.” 


And therewithal, the water stood in 
the eyes of that forgiving mother, even 
as it stood in the eyes of Mercy, in the 
house of the Interpreter, as recorded by 
Bunyan. 


After tea, the evening paper was taken 
up; but there was no news and nothing 
of interest for that father in the journal 
of that evening. He sat for some time 
in evidently painful revery, and then 
rose and repaired to his bed-chamber.— 
As he passed the bed-room where his lit- 
tle boy slept, he thought he would look 
in upon him before he retired to rest.— 
He crept to his low cot and bent over 
him. A big tear had stolen down the 
boy’s cheek, and rested upon it; but he 
was sleeping calmly and sweetly. The 
father deeply regretted his. harshness as 
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he gazed upon his son; he felt also the 
“sense of duty;’’ yet in the night, talk- 
ing the matter over with the lad’s moth- 


er, he resolved and promised, instead of 


punishing, as he had threatened, to make 
amends to the boy’s aggrieved spirit in 
the morning, for the manner in which he 
had repelled all explanation of his of- 
fence. 

But that morning never came to that 
poor child in health. He awoke the next 
morning with a raging fever on his brain, 
and wild with delirium. In 48 hours he 
was in his shroud. He knew neither his 
father nor his mother, when they were 
first called to his bed-side, nor at any 
moment afterward. Waiting, watching 
for one token of recognition, hour after 
hour, in speechless agony, did that unhap- 
py father bend over the couch of his dy- 
ing son. Once, indeed, he thought he 
saw a smile of recognization light up his 
| dying eye and heleaned eargerly for- 

ward, for he would have given worlds to 
have whispered one kind word in his ear 
and have been answered; but that gleam 
of apparent intelligence passed quickly 
away, and succeeded by an unmeaning 
glare, and the wild tossing of fevered 
limbs which lasted till death came to his 
relief. 


Two days afterward the undertaker 
came with his little coffin, and his son a 
playmate of the deceased boy, bringing 
the low stools on which it was to stand in 
the entry-hall. 


“| was with Henry,” said the lad, 
“when he got into the water. We were 
playing at the Long Wharf, Henry, 
Charles Munford and J; and the tide was 
out very low; and Charles got out on it 
to get a fish line and hook that hung over 
where the water was deep, and the first 
thing we saw, he had slipped off and was 
struggling in the water! Henry threw 
off his cap and jumped clear from the 
wharf into the water, and after a great 
deal of hard work, got Charles out; and 
through the mud to where the wharf was 
not so wet and slippery; and then | help- 
ed them up the side. Charles told Henry 
not to say anything about it, for, if he did, 
his father would never let him go near 
the water againg. Henry was sorry; and 
all the way going home, he kept say- 
ing— 








“What will father say, when he sees 
me to-night? | wish we had not gone to 
the wharf!” 

“Dear, brave boy!” exclaimed the be- 
reaved father; “and ¢his was the explana- 
tion which I cruelly refused to hear!”’ and 
hot and bitter tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 


Yes, that stern father now learned, and 
for the first time, that what he had trea- 
ted with unwonted severity as a fault, 
was but the impulse of a generous nature 
which forgetful of self, had hazarded lite 
for another. It was but the quick prom- 
pting of that manly spirit which he him- 


self had always endeavored to graft upon 
his susceptible mind, and which, young 
as he was, had always manifested itself 
on more than one occasion. 


Let me close this story in the very 
words of that father, and let the lesson 
sink deep into the hearts of every par- 
ent who shall peruse this sketch. 


“Everything that I now see, that ever: 


belonged to him, reminds me of my lost 
boy. Yesterday, I found some rude pen- 
cil-sketches which it was his delight to 
make for the amusement of his younger 
brother. To-day, in rumaging an old 
closet, 1 came across his boots, still cov- 
ered with dock-mud. (You may think 
it strange, but that which is usually so 
unsightly an object, is now most precious 
tome.) And every morning and even- 
ing, I pass the ground where my son’s 
voice rang the merriest among his play- 
mates. 

“All these things speak to me vividly 
of his active life; but I cannot—though J 
have often tried—lI cannot recall any oth- 
er expression of the dear boy’s face, then 
that mute, mournful one with Which he 


turned {rom me on the night I so harsh- 


ly repulsed him. Then my heart bleeds 
afresh! 

“Oh, how careful should we all be 
that, in our daily conduct toward those 
little beings sent us by akind Providence 
we are not laying up for ourselves the 
sources of many a future bitter tear!— 
How cautions that, neither by inconsid- 
erate nor cruel word or look,we unjustly 
grieve their generous feeling! And how 
guardedly ought we to weigh every ac- 
tion against its motive lest in a moment 
of excitement, we be led to mete out to 
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the venial errors of the heart the pun- 
ishment due only to willful crime! 

“Alas! perhaps few parents suspect 
how often the firerce rebuke, the sudden 
blow, is answered in their children by the 
tears, not of passion nor of physical or 
mental pain, but of a loving yet grieved 
or outraged nature. 

1 will add no word to reflections so 
true; nor correlative incident to an ex- 
perience so touching. 

Srrance [nconsistency.—There are 
many men, and women too, for that mat- 
ter, who would handle a watch worth 
twenty-five dollars, with the utmost care, 
for fear of deranging its mechanicism, 
while they would not hesitate to lay 
rough hands upon the feelings of others, 
worth twenty-five years of happiness. — 
Many a man there is, who would “turn 
aside to let the reptile live,’”? who would 
not scruple to set his foot upon a human 
heart, and crush it—manyalady who 
would deem it a sin to ruffle a cape, is 
not slow to rend the more exquisite net- 
work of the human heart. , 

Many aman will drop a “V” upon the 
plate of a fashionable church, with a 
gloved hand, for the poor, who would 
turn those same poor from his door, to 
perish amid the storm of a winter’s 
night. 


APL LLL nui 





> Mr. Gough, the celebrated Temperance 
Lecturer, has been holding forth, for several 
days past, in Detroit, at a shilling a head. We 
can very readily imagine that the lectures are all 
that they should be, and that the tax of one shil- 
ling a head, is al! that it should not be. It can 
only serve to keep away the very class of per- 
sons whom the popular and affecting eloquence 
of Mr. Gough is peculiarly calculated to benefit. 
The citizens of Detroit should see that Mr. G. is 
paid for his services, without resorting to so pal- 
try a mode to procure thedimes. Itspeaks not 
well either for their liberality or philanthropy. 


PRAIA OAAANA AAA 


Two Tyrannical Kings. 
Of all the kings I ever knew, 
From old King Cole to jolly Jo-King, 
Including him whose beard was blue, 
The most tyrannical was Smo-King. 
Whereupon another one declares that— 


Of all the kings he ever knew, 
From old King Cole to poor lean Thin-king, 

The hardest one of all to serve, 

And most tyrannical, is Drin-King. 
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BY MRS T. BOLTON. 


From the Knickerdocker. 


A lesson in itself sublime, 
A lesson worth enshrining, 
In this: “I takeno note of tfme 
Save when the sun is shining.” 
These motto-words a dial bere, 
And wisdom never preaches 
To human heart a better lore 
Than this short sentence teaches: 
As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Let us forget its pain and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 


There is no grave on earth’s broad chart 
But has some bird to cheer It; 
So hope sings on in every heart, 
Although we may not hear it: 
And if to day the heavy wing 
Of Sorrow is oppressing, 
Perchance to-tnorrow’s sun will bring 
The weary heart a blessing. 
For life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Then let’s forget its toil and care, 
And note its bright home only. 


We bid the joyous moments haste, 
And then forget their glitter: 
We take the cup of life and taste 
And taste no portion but the biter: 
But we should teach our hearts to deem 
Its sweetest drops the strongest, 
And pleasant hours should ever seem 
To linger round us longest; 
As life is sometimes brigat and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Let us forget its toil and care, 
And note its bright hours only 


The darkest shadows of the night 
Are just before the morning, 
Then let us wait the coming light, 
All boding phantoms scorning; 
And while we’er passing on the tide 
Of Time's fast-ebbing river, 
Let’s pluck the blossoms by its side, 
And bless the gracious Giver; 
As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
We should forget its pain and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 


(> Mr. Payne, says the Boston ‘Traveler, is 
to have more than the great sum named, to be 
paid him for his hydro electric light. The gas 
companies of Boston, N. York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, &c., have bargained to give Mr. 
Payne $10,000,000 for his patent, and that they 
have actually made him an advance payment of 
$500,000!!! The experiment of the practica- 


bility of Mr. Paine’sinvention is to be tested 
shortly at the Astor House. 


Truth Stranger than Fiction. 





The Pennsylvania Correspondent of 
the St. Louis Republican, May 2d, re- 


lates the following occurrence. 


A young man recently made his es- 


He 


was strong and vigorous, and soon made 


cape, from the galleys at Tolouse. 


his way across the country and escaped 
pursuit. 


stopped to beg something to eat and con- 
cealment while he reposed a little. 
he found the inmates of the cottage in 
the greatest distress. Four littlechildren 


was weepingand tearing her }.air, and the 
father walked the floor in agony. The 
galley slave asked what was the matter, 
and the father replied that they were that 
moring to be turned out of doors because 
they could not pay their rent. ‘You see 
me driven to despair,’ said the father, 
“my wife and little children without food 
or shelter, and I without the means to 
provide any for them.” ‘The convict 
listened to this tale with teara of sympa- 
thy, and then said: 

“I will give you the means. I have 
but just escaped from the galleys; who- 
ever secures and takes back an escaped 
prisoner is entitled to the reward of fifty 
francs. How much does your rent a- 
mount to??? 


\ “Forty francs,” answered the fath- 
er. 

“Well,” said the other, “put a cord a- 
round my body, I will follow you to the 
city, they will recognize me, and you 
will get fifty francs for bringing me 
back.” “No, *never!”? exclaimned the 
astonished listener, “my children should 
starve adozen times before I would do 
so base a thing.’’ 

The generous young man insisted, 
and declared at last that he would go and 
give himself up, if the father would not 
consent to take him. After a long strug- 
gle the latter yielde’. and taking his pre- 
server by the arm, ld him to the city and 
to the mayor’s office. Every body was 
surprised that a little man like the father 
had been able to capture such astrong 
young fellow, but the proof was before 
them; the fifty francs were paid and the 
prisoner sent back to the galleys. But 
after he was gone, the father asked a pri- 
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He arrived the next morning 
before a cottage in an open field, and 


But 


sat trembling in the corner, their mother 








| 
vate interview of the Mayor, to whom he 
told the whole story. The Mayor was 
so much affected that he not only added 
fffty francs more to the farmers purse, 
but wrote immediately to the minister of 
justice, begging the noble young prison- | 
er’s release. The minister examined 
into the affair, and finding that it was | 
comparatively a small offence which had | 
condemned the young man to the galleys, 
and that he had already served out half 
of his time, he ordered. nis release. Is 
not the whole incident beautiful. 





—— —— — eee 


fiGp Many persons—even of general infor- 
mation—are frequently puzzled to account for 
the variations in Exchanges, relative value of 
gold and silver, and specie fluetuations generally 
in our commercial cities. The following from 
the money article in the last Washington ‘*Un- 


ion,” comprises much useful information on this 
subject. 


“For a long time, probably some centuries— 
say since the discovery of America—silver has 
been falling in value, as compared with gold — 
At that date, one ounce of gold was worth ten 
ounces of silver; at the close of the last century, 
it was worth fifteen ounces of silver; and is now 
probably worth more. England only makes 
gold a standard, silver being a legal tender only 
to the amount of forty shillings. All the coun- 
tries of Europe make silver only the standard. 
In 1840, Russia reformed its currency and ex- 
tended the use of silver: and all over the conti- 
nent a greater demand, from the growth of gen- 
eral prosperity, took place for that metal, and 
this has been enhanced by the revolutions of 
1848. This tendency was to raise the value of 
silver relatively to gold and producing the same 
effect, by depressing the value of that metal — 
The effect is to send gold to England and the | 
United States, and silver to Europe, gradually 
altering the pars of exchange. 


— eee eee eee 


An Excettent Susstiturr.—An old cler- 
gyman was in the habit, as soon as he got into 
the pulpit, of placing his sermon in a crevice 


vice, and lost it. When the psalm was con- 
cluded. he called the clerk to bring him a Bible. 
The clerk, somewhat astonished at this unusual 
request, brought him a Bible as he was desired 
The clergyman opened it, and thus addressed 
his congregation:—“My brethern, I have lost 
my sermon; but I will read you a chapter in Job 
worth ten of it.” 





————orrn 


> Napoleon’s father was married at the age 
of 19, and his mother, though a widow at 30, 
had 13 children, of which Napoleon was the sec- 


under the cushien where he le(ft it during the 
singin of the accustomed psalm. One Sunday 
he pushed the sermon too far back into the cre- 
ond. 
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The following stanzas were translated from the And for my dear ones I am striving.” 
German of Freiligrath, by Mary Howitt. They 
will command the respect, and secure the hom- 
age of every lover of genuine poesy. We do 
not know when we have before read so beauti- 
ful a poem. 


Whoe’er the ponderous hammer wields; 
Whoe’er compels the earth to flourish; 
Or reaps the golden harvest fields, 
A wife and little ones to nourish; 
Whoever guides the laden bark; 
Or, where the mazy wheels are turning, 
Toils at the loom till after dark, 
Food for his white haired children earning. 


At length his spirit was subdued ; 
The power to combat and endeavor 
Was gone, and his heroic mood 
Come on fitfully like fever, 
The Muses’ kiss, sometimes at night, 
Would set his pulses wildly beating, 
And his high soul soared towards the light 
When night from morning was retreating. 


ee ed 


He long has lain the turf beneath, 
The wild winds through the grass are sigh- 
ing; 
Noa stone is there, no mourning wreath, 
To mark the spot where he is lying. 
Their faces swollen with weeping, forth 
His wife and children went—God gave them; | 
Young paupers, heir to nought on earth, 
Save the pure name their father gave them. 


. od 


To him be honor and renown! 
Honor to handicraft and tillage; 
To every sweat-drop falling down, 
In crowded mills or lonesome village! 
All honor to the plodding swain 
Who holds the plough! Be’t tooawarded 
To him who toils with soul and brain, 
Andstarves! Pass him not unregarded. 


To toil all honor and renown! 
Honor to handicraft and tillage; 
To every sweat-drop falling down 
In crowded mills and lonely village! 
All honor to the plodding swain 
That holds the plough! Be it too awarded, 


To him who works with soul and brain, 
And starves! Pass him not unregarded. | 


Whether in chamber close and small, 
’Mid musty tomes he fancy smothers; 
Or of the trade the bandaged thrall, 
He dramas writes and songs for others; 
Or whether he, for wretched pay, 
Translate the trash which he despises: 
Or, learning’s serf, puts day by day, 
Dunce-corps through classic exercises. 











((¥ A farmer should be well instructed in che- 
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tmistry generally, more particularly as applied to 
agriculture; he should be well versed in miner- 
alogy, geology, botany, and in the physiology of 


He, also, is a prey to care seeds, plants, trees, and animals, including the 


To him ’tis said “Starve thou or borrow,” 
Grey grows betimes his raven hair, 
And to the grave pursues him sorrow, 
With hard compulsion and with need, 
He, like the rest, must strive untiring; 
And his yonng children’s cry for bread 
Maims his free spirit’s glad aspiring. 


species of bimans; hoe should learn geometry, 
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mensuration, &c; he should study political econ- 
omy so far as to’‘have a clear conception of the 
sources of wealth and prosperity. 

In our republican government he should be 
instructed in his constitutional rights, and taught 
to vindicate them by a terse and condensed elo- 


er 


cution. It will be a happy event for our coun- 


try when our farmers, so educated, shall have 
Ah. such a one tome was known, 


With heavenward aim his course ascending; 
Yet deep in dust and darkness prone, 

Care, sordid care, his life attending. 
An exile, and with bleeding breast, 

He groaned in his severest trials; 
Want goaded him to long unrest; 

And scourged him to bitterest self denial. 


| 
| 
ascendency to our halls of legislature, and there- 
by put a stop to the fallacious special pleadings 


ae 


of demagogues, who have already reduced our 
country, possessing all the means of prosperity 
m a pre-eminent degree, to a most pitiable con- 
dition, by their miserable legislation. [North 
American Farmer. 
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Fatse Economy.—The American Agricultu- 
ralist estimates that there are ten farmers who 
waste $50 annually, in manure, where there is 
one who pays a dollar for an agricultural paper, 
which would show him how to save it. The 
loss which every farmer who does not take some 
good agricultural paper, experiences through the 
year, for want of information relative to various 
matters connected with his profession, is moro 
thay he would suppose or be willing to acknowl- 
edge. 


Thus, heart-siek, wrote he line on line, 

With hollow cheek and eye of sadness: 
Whilst hyacinth and leafy vine 

Were fluttering in the morning’s gladness. 
The throstie sung, and nightingale, 

The soaring lark hymned joy unending, 
Whilst thought’s day-laborer, worn and pale, 

Over his weary book was bending. 
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Yes, though his heart sent forth a ery, 
Still strove he tor the great ideal; 
“For this, said he, “is poesy, 
And human life this fiery ordeal.” 


66 ~ 9 And when his courage left him quite 
, Requiescat, One thought kept his heart alive in; 
eae “] have preserved my honor bright 
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THE 


JAMES V. 


ADRIAN: AUGUST, 1850. 


Mothers Should Read More. 
We acknowledge the multiplicity, and per- 
plexity of domestic cares—the monopolising 
power of maternal duties—the plausibility of 
the excuse, “I have no time to read.” But should 
you not take time? 


Is not reading one of the 
duties of a mother? and not a secondary duty 
either. A mother should read for recreation— 
read to divert the mind from the monotonous du- 
ties of the kitchen and the narrow confines of | 
the cradle. Her health and her good temper a- | 
like, demand that she read? [n body confined at | 
home for the most of her life, her mind should 
daily take, steam and telegraphic journeys. Her 
mind should take the air abroad if her body can- 
not. Itis the next best substitute. Though 
blessing and gracing home with her perpetual 
presence, she should bask in thought, in the sun- 
All this she 
can do by reading some good book or newspa- 
per, or periodical, a half an hour daily—a space 
of time so small that any mother can command 
double as much without neglecting any of the 
eating and dressing, fixing and nursing, duties of 
the household. 

The mind must be diverted or the temper 
sours. How many mothers become termagants 
under the perpetual pressure of the same dal] 
round of home drudgery. A@ uneducated moth- 
er who neglects to avai! herself of that easy and 
sur e process, of self education,implied in the habit 
of reading a littledaily, if she be not a dolt, or 
a garulous, take-life-easy-kind-of-simpleton; she 
is in danger of becoming something worse—a 
perpetual scold—a shrew. Ignorance is the 
source of much of the infelicity of home.— 
Reading willhelp mightily in many ways, to 
preserve a good, and improve a bad temper. 

But mothers should read because they cannot 
afford to be without that knowledge which read- 
ing confers, and the world eannot afford to have 
them. Shall she in whose arms are future gen- 
erations, feel no responsibility? Shall she who 
is the mother of a mind destined to think with 
God, and exist as long, be a mental ninie? Shall 
she, whose faintest impress upon the mind of 


light and shade of every clime. 


| of trade. 


her offspring is to iufluence all worlds—whose 
lowest whisper uttered in the ear of her child 
is to be reported in all corners of the Universe, 
not feel the worth of mental wealth? The 
mother makes the man, and ao really great man 
ever had a mother intellectually inferior. 


. Ave Harvest. "A magical phrase as it 
respects money matters this,—“ I will pay after 
Harvest,’ has inspired the creditor with confi- 
dence, and the golden burdens of our fields give 
ample evidence that the betrayal of stich confi- 
dence will generally be without apology.— 
“The earth has brought forth by handfuls.”— 
Hard times have hied away before the hopeful 
shouts of harvest home. Let our farmers, who 
are at the fountain head of commercial prospe- 
rity, market their surplus the moment it will 
command a fair price, and walk promptly up to 
their liabilities, and they will swell the tide of 
commercial prosperity through all the channels 
Nor farmers alone. Let no one carry 
adollar in his pocket that he has promised to 
‘* pay after harvest,” and “ the good time com- 
ing,” will have come to our country, and no one, 
respected Patrons of the Favorite, will rejoice 
more over such a social display of even handed 
justice than its bumble and needy editor. 


Convention of the Mechanics’ 
tion. 


Mutual Protec- 


This laudable Organization is now very re- 
spectable as it regards numbers in our state, 
though it isa young association. It grows with 
a Mechanic’s energy, and is destined to take 
rank among the first of the prudential and be- 
nevolent associations of the age. A large and 
most spirited meeting of the members composing 
it, recently occurred in Detroit. Our friend and 
neighbor, C. B. Stebbins, Esq., of the Exposi- 
tor, was one of the orators of the occasion. We 
have received a copy of his Address, It is re- 
plete with that sound practical sense, and 
breathes that sieady and tireless energy. and 
glows with the sure and certain hope of self-ele- 
vation, as the result ofjthat energy, which char- 
acterizes the mechanic editor. Stebbins as is 
well known shoves the Jack Plane ten hours a 
day, and edits two papers by way of play-spells. 





The Michigan Annual Conference holds its 
next session at Albion, commencing on the 4th 
of September next. Bishop Morris of Cincin- 
nati is —— to — 
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For the Favorite. 
Plagiarism. 





BY Y. 


In the estimation of many of the present age, 
plagiarism seems to be the great and intolerable | 
evilof th: day. Not strictly as literally un- | 
derstood, but in that general sense which in- | 


cludes the ideas, as well as the language of oth- | 


ers. Of all the hypercritical censors of the age, 


probably none are more severe and intolerant | 
than ministers of the gospel. Scarcely can you | 


listen toa sermon worth hearing, especially if 


some hearer should be so imprudent as to give 
it commendation, without some poor brother for 
fear that he may be suspec ed of a less amount 
of research, is always ready to suggest, that the 
speaker was indebted to some author for all 
that was valuable in it; and sometimes to make 
the matter one of public aotoricty, }if not of 
official censure. 


Itis true such efforts generally bring upon 
their own heads the contempt of the better in- 
formed portion of community: those who have 
read enough to know how exceedingly scarce 
truly original ideas are, even in miodern times; | 
yet with others, such an imputation brings upon 
the censured a measure of contempt and ridicule 
wiich greatly impairs his usefulness. _ If these | 
croakers do not themselves criticise in imitation | 
of others; they could do wel] to reflect that they | 
are cutting a rod, which in good time they may | 
themselves expect justly to feel. 


Such minds | 
although not always the least of the flock, 
seem to have no just conception of their own | 
leanness. Strip them of all they have learned, 
all ideas except those truly original, and in gen- 
eral they would be found more naked than Ad- | 
am with his apron of fig leaves. Let them but 
once obtain a clear view, and see zhemsclves as 
others see them,and this hypercritical vanity 
would soon degenerate into modesty, if not 
brotherly charity. The cry of Plagiarism, is 
characteristic of little minds. Of all the criti- 
cal whiffets which are now seeking to worry 
the immortal Paley, few will ever reach a tithe 
of his greatness, while one truly great man is 
content to copy the same ideas, use the same | 
arguments and illustrations, to enforce and il- 
lustrate gospel truth. 

Our great authors and preachers are not fond 
of worsying each other with accusations of pla- 
giarism. They are content to demonstrate the 
greatnessof their own minds by showing that 
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| embodied. 





| they understand each others ideas, fee! the pow- 
er, and know how to use their illustrations and 


arguments. That invaluable contribution to the 


| logical science by Harris; the Pre Adamite 
| Earth; the most perfect answer to Modern Infi- 


delity the world has ever seen, does not contain 
Yet it 
will remain for agesan astonishing monument 


a single idea original with its author. 


of the capacity of his intellect, and the extent 
of his science. None but a profound scholar 
in natural science, could be familiar with the 
facts he 


student could have been 


makes use of. None but a profound 
familiar with all the 
isolated arguments, suggestions and id eas there 
More than all, none but a mighty 
intellect could have so seen the relation of all 
to each other, as out of these scattered elements 
to have constructed a system which is truly the 
wonder of the age. Let those, who for plagiar- 
ism would bring him into contempt, first goand 
do as well; yea rather first let them make them- 
selves masters of his system, facts, ideas and 
arguments, and then in God’s name retail them 
every where, regardless of who first suggested 
them. The absurdity of such acharge among 
Methodist ministers, would seem to be a guar- 
anty that it could not take place. Why are they 
all required to give diligence to reading, to pur- 
sue a course of studies embracing many of the 
best writers of the world, and required to give 
evidence by a public examination, that they are 
masters of the facts and arguments contained in 
them; unless it be toensure their qualification 
in these respects for the work in which they 
are engaged, Yet according to these critics, a 


| strong argument, or apt illustration, having 


been ever used in the,world, especially if print- 
ed, is forever atiarMe be lost to God and his 
church, for fear of plagiarism. Who are those 
who would thus muzzle the mouths of God’s 
ministers? Who would intimidate them from 
using the arguments, facts, and illustrations of 
others, wniil they can produce better ones them- 
selves? Whoare the great men and mighty. 
who are not indebted to others for much of their 
own sermons, if they are worth hearing? 
have yet to meet them. 

I send you the preceding remarks in hopes 


ist. To encourage our preachers to use more 
strong arguments and beautiful illustrations of 
the great writers of the past, and present 
age. 

2d. To removea strong objection many of 
them have tocontributing to your periodical. If 
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they write a piece which they believe to be orig- 
inal, ten toone it isnot thought werth publish- 
ing. If any thing is borrowed, it is plagiarism 
of course, 

sd. Asan introduction to some things I in- 
tend to send you, from others lebers. 

Ypsivanti. 


“~ - 


Tue Lapies are In Earnest.—Some 65 or 
more of the Seamstresses of Adrian, have uni- 
ted and fixed a just tariff of prices upon their 
labor. ‘The prices they demand we believe to 
be quite lew enough, while the prices hereto- 
fore paid them have been manifestly too low.— 
They have struck for their rights, and we wish 
them the amplest success. The ill requited toil 
of females is one of the features of oppression in 
this free and favored land, fraught with immense 
cruelty and mischief. 


Tuinas or 
itor of that old and far-famed paper of onr state, 
the Detroit Free Press, speaks of his preferen- 
ces for things Western as follows 

We confess it, we feel adeep aud abiding in- 
terest in every thing western. 
pieces of cloth even, one made east and the oth- 
er west, and we instinctively give the prefer- 
ence to the latter, because it is western. So, 
too, when we are shown two books, one west- 
ern und one eastein in publication, we are pre- 
possessed in favor of the home made, “that 
Which is native and to the manor born.’ 


S.torpers.—The man whe chested his priater 
left town on Saturday, accompaniad by the man 
who flogs his wife. They are going to spend 
the summer at Tinicum. [ Buff. Courier. 


It is hoped and expected that they will ca-ry 
with them the man who lives by borrowing his 


neighbor’s newspaper. 
[ Boston Olive Branch 
We hope too, they will take with them the 
man whoneglects to pay postage on letters to 
Editors, en his own business. 
| Family Favorite. 
For the Favorite. 
Innocencr.—Innocence feels nu passion—no 
fear—no regret. Is calm and lovely, like beau- 
ty in the flower; an expression of the divine in 
nature.e It changes the disposition of its gaz- 
ing admirer into its own pure element; thus 
It is the 
morning and evening star of life, and happy 


blending humanity with divinity. 


the man whose pathway is cheered by its soft 
effulgence. M. 


lestern Ortain.—The able ed- | 


Show us two: 


For the Favorite 


What is Man?—Bible. 


BY REV. E.M. DAY. 


Few trace the finger of God in his works; 
and less, the hand of a kind and indulgent Fath- 
er. Theearth in our own estimation is not 
small, and to it most of our thoughts are con- 
fined, and yet how little is known even of it — 
Who imagines that with all its empires, king- 
doms, cities, and its hosts of inhabitants, that it 
almost vies with the lightning in its velocity— 
actually travelling through space at the rate of 
68000 miles per hour, or more than 1000 miles 
per minute. Yet such is the fact. Leaving the 
earth, we by the aid of science may visit the 
bright worlds above and around us. Passing 
the nearer planets we pause upon the verge of 
the lumineus atmospheie that surrounds the 
sun. 

How bright the sky of sucha world. There 
perhaps sin never has entered, “and death by 
sin,” but “everlasting spring abides, and ever 
withering flowers,” which its greves echo to 
the song of the seraphim. 


“There is no night there. and they need no 


| candle. for the Lord God giveth them light.” 


How insignificant is our earth beside this 
grand luminary. And the boasted professions 
of the proud, where are they? 


us away. 


But again, let 
Passing Saturn with his rings and 
Hershell with his moons, let us plant our feet 
upon the fartherest verge of the Planetary 
world, and we ffnd ourselves eighteen billions 
of miles from our earth. But it, which since 
we started. has been growing less to our view, 
has long since been entirely lost to our sight:— 
And yet we have hardly commenced our jour- 
ney. Faraway in thedim distance are seen 
ether suns—other workls. Neither ate they 
stationary, but roam through space with great- 
er or less velocity. Guided by unerring wis- 
dom, each knows its path and counts the hours 
of its return. 


Neither have they all one common centre, but 
like a complicated machine, some move this 
Way, some that, hut all in harmony. 


* Forever singing as they shine, 
The Lord that made us is divine.” 
No wonder the psalmist was afraid of being 
overlooked in the midst of so vasta field. for 
what isman? And what the beasted possess- 


ions of the great Not a mote lowtings in the 
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sunbeam of the universe. “But will God in 
very deed dwell with men ontheearth.” Yes. 
And who will not tremble when they learn that 
“God resisteth the proud. And who «it sta 
before him when he is angry.’? We may hide 
our pride from ourseives even, “but the proud 
He knoweth afar off.” 

But what different thoughts possess tbe mind 
of the humble christian, as in the calm contem- 
plation of astar-lit evening, he views the glit- 
tering canopy. Says the Saviour, “In my Feth- 
ers house are many mansions.” 

I do not wonder at the echo of his song, a- 
wakening the stillness of the night. 

What bliss shall be his, when in one of those 
mansions, with an immortal ear attuned by the 
Creator, he shall listen to the “music of the 
spheres.” 

No wonder if he spurn the toys of earth, and 
“eount not his own life’ ever “cear unto him.” 

To the dosponding, weary christian, we say 
look up. Thy Farner made them all. 


Lurner’s CuiLpren.—‘*There were six chil- 
dren of this marriage’’ says Sir James Stephens, 
‘and it is at once touching and amusing to see 
with what adroitness Luther contrived te gratify 
at once his tenderness as a father and his taste 
as a theologian and a reformer. When the 
brightening eyes of one of the urchins round his 
table confessed the allurements of a downy 
peach, it was the ‘image of a soul rejoicing in 
hope.’ Over an infant pressed to his mother’s 
bosom, thus moralized the severe but affection- 
ate reformer: ‘That babe and everything else 
which belongs to us is hated by the Pope, by 
Duke George, by their adherents, and by all the 
devils. Yet, dear little fellow, he troubles him- 
self not a whit ‘or all these powerful enemies; 
he gaily sucks the breast, looks around with a 
loud laugh, and lets them storm as they like.’— 
There were darker seasons, when even theolo- 
gy and polemics gave way to the more powerful 
voice of nature; nor indeed has the deepest wis- 
dom any thing to add to his lamentation 
over the bier of his daughter Magdalene. ‘Such 
is the power of the natural affection that I can- 
not endure it without tears, and groans, or rather 
an utter deadness of heart. At the bottom of 
my soul are engraved her looks, her words, her 
gestures, as I gazed at her in her death bed.— 
My dutiful. my gentle daughter! Even the death 
of Christ (and what are deaths compared to 
his?) cannot tear me from this thought as it 
should. She was playful, lovely, and full of 
love.’ ”’ 





cG-Rev. 8. D. Simons, of Detroit city has 
been appointed Missionary to California. He 
is a man of sound health, great energy of char- 
acter, deep piety, sound learning and fine talents 
—the man for the work. 





For the Family Favorite. 


The Rochester and Stratford Mysteries; Ground 
of disbelief, 
BY B. S. TAYLOR, M. D. 

It is unwise for us to say that such a thing 
can never be—that such a thing is impossible— 
that such a thing will never exist, because it 
never has existed—will never be done, because 
it never has been done—will never occur, be- 
cause it never has occurred ; for this precludes 
all advancement, and forbids progression. We 
may judge that such and such things will take 
place in the future when our only evidence is 
that they have before occurred, especially if 
they have repeatedly occurred. Hence if the 
papers announce the death of John C. Calhoun, 
we believe it; because other men die, and we 
suppose him to be, like all mortals subject to 
death. But if it should now be announced that 
he is risen from the dead, we would not credit 
it, because it is not common for men thus to 
arise. But it is not proper for us always thus 
to ground our disbelief, and decide the matter 
as necessarily untrue, without hearing the evi- 
dence upon which it rests. W® cannot prove a 
negative. Because we have not died does not 
prove that we never will die. Because God 
does not now raise the bodies of the dead, does 
not prove that he never will. Because we can- 
not now converse with the spirits of the dead 
does not prove that we never shall. And yet 
man is continually disposed to form his opinion 
thus, and deny whatever is presented to his con- 
sideration which differs from the principles and 
events of his past observation: especially is this 
the case if he considers himself learned—if he 
supposes that he has become acquainted with 
al] the principles and laws of nature which the 
history of the past unfolds. 

Such is the case in regard to matters ‘of sci- 
ence and art and history ; but as man is more 
inclined to scepticism of spiritual and religious 
truth, his pre-judgments of these are still more 
positive. Determining at once that they are 
not in accordance with principles founded upon 
his experience and observation, he turns away 
with an air of confidence, pronouncing his sen- 
tence of condemnation upon them without in- 
vestigation, without condescending to listen to 
the testimony. This practice forms one of the 
greatest obstacles to the rapid progress and uni- 
versal reception of christianity. It throws its 
obstructions in the way of every valuable sci- 
entific discovery, and every important improve- 
ment in art. Even to-day we hear it consigning 
untested to the regions of disappointment and 
folly the claims of Mr. Paine to improvement 
by the use of decomposed water for fuel and 
light. But we have been Jed into these reflec- 
tions more particularly by hearing the, manner 
in which public opinion, through the press, 
speaks of the operations of certain unknown 
and unaccountable agents at Rochester, Auburn, 
Stratford, and other places, which claim to be 
the spirits of deceased persons. 

It is not our purpose to attempt to prove the 




























































truth of the effects alledged to be produced by | 
these agents, nor to attempt an explanation of | 
the nature of the agents, or establish or refute 

their claim to spirituality. It is only the prac- | 
tice of considering such things “ absurd” * im- | 
possible,’ “foolish,” contrary to the laws of 
‘nature,’ &e , which we consider. “ If there 
is any thing in these stories,” says one, “ it 
must be accounted for on natural principles. I | 
believe in nothing supernatural.’ Men in their 
ardor to establish the fixed and unvarying ope- | 
rations of natural laws semetimes forget the 
Law-giver entirely—lose sight of the Governor 
and Administrator of those laws, and look ufon | 
the laws themselves as the agent. the acting | 
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| the first time introduced 


| He expects to do, or all He ever will do 





power, the efficient cause of all the effects they 
witness. Thus they seem to think that what- 
ever is must necessarily be just as it is—that 
whatever laws exist must always exist, and | 
they look for the introduction of no new laws. | 
They seem not to consider that the same God 
which established the present order of nature | 
could have established any other order if He | 
had pleased,—that He could have instituted any | 
other code of laws to govern His creation con- 
sistent with his own nature—that things are as 
they are only becausé he pleased to have them 
so—and that the same power which enacted can 
suspend, revise or repeal any of those laws. 


himself, then every event which occurs in the 
operation of his laws is supernatural. ‘The law 
is not the actor. God produces these effects in 
a uniform order and manner, and it is this uni- 
formity of order and manner which we call the 
law. If by supernatural is meant an act occur- 
ring contrary to existing natural law, the world 
is full of supernatural events. Every plant 
which rises from the earth and spreads its arms 
to embrace the sunbeam, does so contrary to the 
fixed and unvarying laws of gravity. 
supernatural is meant the introduction of some 
new law into the government of God, then eve- 
ry law was supernatural) at its birth and has be- 
come natural only by age. If by supernatural 
is meant individual, isolated acts of the Al- 
mighty for particular objects, without the estab- 
lishment of any law or order of succession, sus- 
pending or counteracting existing law, then it 
is properly a miracle, and the evidence that such 
may be, is the evidence that such has been, and 
the well established right and power of God to 
do. But this last definition does not include the 
instances under consideration. If all is true 
which is claimed, it will only prove that the 
spirits of the dead may have in certain circum- 
stances and to a certain extent, intercourse with 
the living. It will result in the establishment 
of a principle. And this may not even bea 
new principle. There have not been wanting 
in every historic age of the world persons who 
have claimed the power to converse with spir- 
its. True, the evidence of the truth of their 
claim has not been such as to convince the pub- 
lic mind ; but it may have been true neverthe- 
less. ‘That tle spirits of the departed may sus- 
tain certain relations to their surviving friends, 
has ever been a favorite thought with the chris- 
tian world. That unembodied spirits do influ- 





If by | 


| God and his works. 
| been the end of all his works—to suppose that 
| his labors have been confined to the period of * 


| the human race—to suppose that the creation of 
If by supernatural is meant an act of God 
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| ence the human mind with motives, persuasions 


and restraints. has always been an established 
doctrine of orthodox christianity. The bible 
relates the particulars of numerous interviews 
between spiritual beings, angels and God and 
man. 

But even if this is a new principle, now for 
into the world. this 
fact alone its being new? does not make it ne- 
cessarily false. Its absence in the past does not 
make its absence in the future necessary. The 
true student of nature is prepared for the intro- 
duction of new principles and laws. We do not 
suppose that God has done all He can do, or all 


Such 
a view would be fixing limits to an infinite be- 


| ing. Men who suppose, when they have learned 


the history of the human race, and all the laws 
and principles of the existing natural world, 
that they are acquainted with all! that has occu- 


| pied the mind of the infinite Jehovah in-all the 


ages of past eternity, and that nothing more lies 


| concealed in the uncreated womb of the eternal 
| future, learned as they may call themselves, 


have no proper conceptions of the immensity of 
To suppose that man has 


man was the final effort of creative power, and 


| that that voice which spoke the past into being. 


locked in everlasting silence, will never sound 


| again, is limiting his labors to a field altogether 


unsuited to his character. If the whole period 


| embraced between the birth of Adam and the 
| death of the last lingering observer of the de- 





caying wreck of time, were stricken from the 
record of duration, there would searcely be a 
perceptible blank in the chain of eternity. If 
the entire solar system with all that has ever 
been connected with it should be at once annihi- 
lated, a seraph flying through the multitude of 
worlds would scarcely observe its absence. 

The study of the past teaches us that the cre- 
ation of God is progressive, and leads us to ex- 
pect the introduction of new Jaws, new princi- 
ples and new organizations. Time was in the 
history of the earth when inorganic matter onl 
existed, and only those laws were established 
which were necessary to govern such a creation. 
If a man had then stood upon the earth and an 
angel had approached him and said to him, “On 
another part of this earth organic substances are 
now springing into being—matter is assuming 
a new form, endowed with a new principle of 
life, which renders it capable of selecting sub- 
stance from the earth and appropriating it to the 
increase of its own bulk; which renders it ea- 
pable of counteracting the existing laws of che- 
mical affinity and also the laws of gravity; 
man’s disbelief would have impelled him to re- 
ply ; “It is not true—it cannot be. If sucha 
thing exists it must be supernatural, and | be- 
lieve in nothing supernatural. No existing nat- 
ural laws can produce such effects. Indeed such 
effects as you describe are in direct opposition 
to the well-established laws of matter.” With 
such objections as these the sceptic might have 


met every advancing step in the progress of cre- 
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ation. Thus might he have raised his voice 
when animal beings first appeared, and at every | 
successive introduction o! higher orders of be- | 
ings. When man first appeared amid the per- 
fected works of God, an angel passing by be- 
held him and comprehended and und-rstood his | 
nature. Sovn after this he met other angels, | 
other spirits like himself, and declared to them ; 
| saw on earth a beifiz with a soul, an immor- 
tal spirit like our own united with a material | 
form.” If those angels had then judged as men 
judge now, they would have answered, ‘It can- | 
not be. Such a thing would be contrary to all | 
existing Jaws of both matter and spirit. How | 
unaccountable! how revolting to the learned, 
that spirit should be connected with matter and 
communicate its actions by physical organs !— 
Was not this a new step in progress—this new 
arrangement—the mysterious connection of spi- | 
rit and matter, just as unreasonable, unaccounta- 
ble ard supernatural as that spirits disconnected 
from the body should hold intercourse with oth- 
ers still in the body ? 


We have evidence of progression and charge 
in the works of God since the creation of man. 
Some stars which the ancients saw with their 
imperfect means of observation—with the na- 
ked eye. have now expired from their place in 
the heavens, and the astronomer now seeks with 


| ciple of progressive creation. 


| need their light. 
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They may have 
been so much reduced in temperature by radia- 
tion as to be no longer luminous and consequent- 
ly not visible. If so, they must have been cre- 
ated millions of years before our sun. And the 
beings which they shone to cheer and warm, if 
they were immortal. have passed to other worlds, 
or they have been so changed as no longer to 
So our sun may in the revolu- 
tions of future ages, chilled and dark, decline its 


| Tays, nor scarcely shed one halo of reflected 


light upon the worlds it has so long illuminated. 
But it will not be till the earth itself “in flame 
expires’—or until it has returned, backward 


| waudering through its path of time, back to the 
| condition of its birth, aad by the hand of God 


is a world of liquid fire again. It will not be 


| till all the inhabitants ot earth are in that re- 


gion where eternal darkness reigns, or in that 
other land where the inhabitants ** need no can- 
dle nor the light of the sun; for the Lord God 
giveth them light.” 

Thus we see that the works of God are pro- 
| gressive—that he has at successive periods in all 
the past added new bodies of matter to the ex- 
isting worlds, and created new laws and princi- 
ples to govern them—arranged matter into new 
and successively different forms and instituted 
such laws as the nature and object of his new 





his wandering telescope, far in the fields of im- 
penetrable darkness in vain for their dimmed 
and dusky outlines. Other stars of which the 


creations required. This plan of operation has 
been continued sufficiently long to establish it as 
a rule of action with the Almighty, and, there- 





ancients make no mention, whose present mag- 
nitude forbids the idea of their having been 
overlooked. now shine with brilliancy prominent 
stars in their constellations. Some of the heav- 
enly bodies appear now to be passing, through 
various changes of progress and preparation 
similar to those which the earth is supposed to 
have undergone. Comets are highly rarified 
bodies of vapor, such as the earth is supposed to 
have been originally. when it first issued from 
the hand of the Creator 
Stars are probably bodies of fire such as the 
earth was at a subsequent period of its history. 
I know the luminonsness and heat of the sun 
have been explained by other suppositions—lu- 
minous atmosphere, &c; but there is no necessi- 
ty for any such suppositions, and they all in- 
volve the subject in greater difficulties than 
merely supposing it to be a body of fire. The 
spots upon the sun may be readily accounted for. 
It may have arrived to that degree of tempera- 
ture by radiation when some of its substances 
begin to solidify, and thus islands of darkened 
crust are formed upon its surface. At times the 
restless ocean of fire upon which they float may 
break up this crust and engulf the darkened 
substance beneath its wave. This will satisfac- 
torily explain the variations in the size and ap- 
pearance of these spots. The moon seems to 
have arrived to an advanced! state of prepara- 
tion, and presents now tle appearance ‘that the 
earth probably did immediately preceding the 
deposite of water upon its surface ; a rough and 
rugged world of rock, mountains and volcanoes. 
The disappearance of those stars mentioned 
above may be accounted for upon the same prin- 


The sun and fixed | 


fore we may expect the same process of pro- 
| gressive creation wil] continue through all the 
| ages of the future. He is not now idle. He 
| may be now creating new worlds and new sys- 
| tems of worlds far beyond the reach of human 
vision or human thought—and upon the worlds 
he has created, he may now be producing chan- 
ges and revolutions, peopling them with new 
| beings and establishing new laws and new rela- 
| tions. Then if some new and unheard of prin- 
ciple should appear on earth for our reception, 
| it should be a matter of no astonishment to us. 
nor should we reject it merely because we do 
not find it recorded among the archives of the 
past. 





| We see that many are inclined to heap ridi- 
cule upon these mysterious exhibitions, and talk 
of “ghosts,” “ hobgoblins,’ “Salem witch- 
craft,’ &e. In conseqence of this many who 
wilness them and go away astounded, unable te 
account for any thing they see, conceal their ob- 
servations or withhold their names lest they 
should expose themselves to the ridicule of those 
who intimate that none but the ignorant and 
superstitious can even consider the subject. It 
appears that the house of the Rev. Dr. Phelps 
| is no longer to be visited by persons desirous of 
| investigating the subject. It appears also that 
| there visits of what are declared to be his de- 
parted friends are not considered desirable ; for 
if they do not cease, the family are to separate 
and go to different farts of the country to es- 
cape them. Such. a spirit as is*manifested by 
many of the public papers appears to be entire- 
ly opposed to the true spirit of inquiry. Let 
the subject be investigated—let the mystery be 
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understood—and if it be the mysterious power 


of living persons practicing deception let it be 
exposed, and if it prove really to be the spirits 
of departed friends, turn them not unkindly 


away. If the time has came in the government | 


of God when the spirits ot the dead are to com- 
municate intelligence of their state of being, 
and throw increased light upon that mysterious 
life which lies beyond the grave, every christian 
can but hail it as a glorious epoch. 
mother, brother or child see fit to visit the earth- 
ly dwelling of their surviving friends, they will 


be welcome visitants, their messages will be | 


considered messages of interest and love. Their 
interviews will be regarded as a renewal of past 


intercourse or an antepast of future enjoyment. | 


Friends when they departed, nothing but kind- 
ness can be expected of them now. If any per- 
sons dread such a state of things, let them live 
so that conscience will awaken no apprehensions, 


and remember that the same God which govern | 
on earth and holds at bay the missels of destruc. | 


tion which perpetually surround the pathway 
of our physical existence, rules also in the world 
of spirits and will never allow the “ demon of 
aarkness’ to visit the dwellings of his saints. 


Aristocracy. 

There is nothing more ridiculous than 
the airs often shown at the Watering 
Places in this land of equality. The 
people who thus frequently assume them- 
selves a horizontal position, are thus hap- 
pily hit offby Maj. Noah: 

The man of the world, and the man 
of the world’s wife and family, are a- 
ware that hotels are public caravanseries, 
kept for the accommodation of all who 
travel by land or water, and therefore 
they do not turn up their noses or give 
themselves ridiculous airs, as some of our 
exclusives do, when an an honest me- 
chanic happens to come betwixt the wind 
and their nobility. It seems to be the 
peculiar misfortune of decendents of 
workingmen and women (brick layers, 
laborers, wash women, and other useful 
members of society) who have been en- 
riched by the hard toil of their mechanic 
ancestry, to feel or feign a contempt for 
the equals of their grandfathers and grand 
mothers in position, and their superiors 
in’intelligence. Atone or two watering 
places, which shall be nameless, we have 
observed specimens of this parvenu pride. 
At one fashionable summer resort espec- 
ially, we have seen the second genera- 
tion from an honest man who carried a 
pack on his shoulders, looking down with 
a sneer, upon the family of an intelligent 
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artisan, who although well to do in the 
world, is soiling his tinge s by contact 


| with the saw, the chisel and the plane; 


If father, | 








thus rendering them unfit to handle a 
knife and fork at the same table with a 
nobility two removes irom the hod and 
the washing-tub. We learn from ASsop 
that a dunghill cock, on finding a valua- 
bie diamond in a manure heap where he 
Was accustumed to scratch, considered 
himself at once cock of the walk—yet 
he was only “fuss and feathers”’ after ail. 
Had he borne his honors meekly and not 
strutted so fiercely, the whole barnyard 
would have respected him, but as it was, 
every winged biped in the establishment 
looked upon him with contempt. ‘There 
isa moral in the story, if the efte— 
heaven save the mark! could only apply 
it 

Gentlemen and Ladies are courteous 
to all with whom they come in contact. 


| If they meet ata public hotel or else- 


where, persons with whom they do not 
desire to associate, they know how to de- 
cline or avoid their acquaintance wiih 
dignity and without giving offence. It 
is only the vulgar counterfeits of gentili- 
ty, the brass and pinchbeck imitations of 
“genteel society,” who sneer and snigger 
at persons whom they choose to consider 


below them in the scale of fashionable 
life. 


~~ oa ~~ 


Os~ We have sometimes very amusing 
sketches of character of our members of Con- 
gress. The following is from’a Washington 
correspondent to a Southern editor: 


“Mr. McMullen, of Virginia, followed. He 
shoots out his words with an expulsive force, as 
though he were giving the word of command 
toa column about to charge the enemy. He 
is a large, full chested man, about six feet high, 
with a broad forehead and good humored face.— 
His eyes seem full of fun, and when be tells an 
anecdote, there is no misunderstanding it. He 
speaks without notes, depending upon the whole 
impulse of the memenxt, and unbuttons the 
whole of his vest so as to allow fair play to the 
lungs. He spoke in favor of establishing Gov- 
ernments forthwith in Utah and New Mexico 
—claimed the right of the South to take their 
slave property there. He is a farmer, and a 
seif-made man, or rather a wife-made man; for 
when at the age of twenty, he could not tell one 
letter from another; his fair partner taught him 
toread. Verily, the goodness and perseverance 
of American women burst out with a brillian- 
cy without a parallel among the nations.” 
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Poverty. 


The following true sentiments, we hope 
may be read over carefully and instilled 
into the minds of our numerous readers. 
They are more worthy to being printed 
in gold, than some of the boasted lec- 
tures and orations of our divines and 
statesmen. 


The successful man is too apt toclaim | 


credit for that, which may be altogether 
the result of a combination of circum- 
stances, over which he has had no con- 
trol, aud success may have fastened it- 
self upon him, as it were, in spite of him- 
self. He may have been reckless, im- 
providtnt, and even slothful, but still he 
could not drive his good genius from him; 
the more he seemed determined to part 
company, the closer she would cling.— 


It is equally true, that want of sucess is | 


not conclusive evidence that it is not 
sought, and toiled for, or deserved.— 
True, this is not a general rule, butis an 
exception of frequent occurrence. The 
want of a proper appr. ciation of this 
truth, has Jed many well-disposed and 
well-meaning people to look upon pover- 
y almost as acrime, and, consequently, 
to deal with it rudely, to scorn and _ scoff 
atit, and to pass it by unheeded, with a 
closed hand and icy heart. Alas! we 
know not what sacrifice of time and mon 
ey—perhaps both—may have been made 
by that ragged pale-faced child of want! 
Ao effect some laudable purpose—to pro- 
‘vide comfort for an aged and afflicted pa- 
rent. Business may have been neglect- 
ed; to watch in the sick chamber of a 
suffering wife, or a dying child; debts 
may have been contracted, sufficiently 
weighty, not only to press him to the 
earth, but to keep him there, that they 
might be supplied with the medicine to 
cure, the food to nourish, and the thous- 
and indispensable, but almost nameless 
comforts, that can only be duly appreci- 
ated at such atime. O! do not treat pov- 
erty rudely; it is not always linked with 
crime. The robe of ermine often hides 
moral deformity; vice is frequently ar- 
rayed in purple and fine linen; many a 
generous heart, many a chivalric spirit, 
many a giant mind, many a tenant for 
Heaven, is clothed in rags. 
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) ski iaictencinat lb tatlidempenonee 
| Depication at Jacxson.—The New M. E. 
| Church at Jackson, was recently dedicated to 
| the service of Almighty God by appropriate 


| ceremonies. It is a qnost comely ané stately 
edifice—an ornament to the village. It was 
planned and projected by the energy of Rev. 
E. H. Pilcher, and completed by the indomita- 


ble perseverance of Rev. F. Gage. 


The servi- 
| ces on the occasion were chiefly conducted by 
Bishop Hamline, and Prof. C. T. Hinman, and 
were replete with interest and solemnity. A 
large circle of ministerial Brethren were pres- 





ent, among whom we noticed Mr. McClure, 
Gardner, Brockway, Abbott, Pengilly, Judd, 
Campbell, Kelly ,and Buchanan. That talented 
| creat pious and promising minister of the 
Congregational Church, Rev. Foster, was, 
present—took part in the exercises, paid his $5 
at the collection, and exemplified a catholicity 
of conduct which we could fain see more gene- 
rally imitated. 





Michigan Southern Railroad. 


The S. R. R. Company are givi ng to the peo- 
ple of Southern Michigan the very best assur- 
| ance that they are not long to be without a di- 
| rect communication with eastern markets. The 
company, through theiragents Winslow, Lanier 
| & Co,of N. Y., have purchased in London,three 
thousand tons of heavy T rail, to complete their 
road west of Coldwater to the Indiana line. The 
iron is to be delivered by the 15th of Septeinber, 
and the road is designed to be in running order 
as far as Sturgis’ Prairie by the Ist of Novem- 
ber. 

Many people of the southern counties have 
been so long accustomed to look upon the ex- 
tension and completion of the road west of Cold- 
water, as a matter of doubt, that the present 

| prompt and energetic movements of the compa- 

| ny quite take them by surprise. Their surprise 
is, however, of the most agreeable character, as 
they see in the future a substantial recompense 

| for the severe and protracted struggle which they 

| have had to maintain against the combined op- 
position of the Central Railroad Company, and 
the people of the middle tier of counties. That 
opposition will soon be rendered fruitless—for,to 
use a homely phraze, we are now almost ‘out of 
the woods.”’ 

To Corxrsponpents.—We have several arti- 
cles of the first merit, filed for next month. A 
beautiful communication from Rev. 8. Steel of 
Niles, and.the conclusion of that splendid poem 
on Michigan though in type for this number, 
were unavoidably crowded out, and will appear 
in the next. 
LS 

OBITUARY NOT CES. 

Died in Washington, Macomb Co. Michigan. May 2d 


1850, Henry Watson, Taytor, son of Dr. b. S. and 
Marietta Taylor, aged 22 months. 


‘** Ere Sin could blight or Sorrow fade, 
ath came with friendly care ; 
The opening bud to Heaven convey’d, 
And bade it blossom there.”’ 
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